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Any  WOMAN  who  tastes  a  tender, 
deliriously  ripe,  fully  flavored  pear,  remembers 
the  brand  and  serves  that  luscious  fruit  again 
and  again.  But  an  experience  with  under-ripe, 
coarse-textured  pears  turns  her  to  some  other 
brand,  or  away  from  canned  pears  entirely. 
Quality  therefore  is  salesmanship  of  the  highest 
order.  Quality  builds  business  by  building  re¬ 
peat  sales. 

Experience  has  proved  that  pears  develop  a 
better  flavor  and  finer  texture  if  they  are  picked 
while  still  hard  and  green — then  ripened  for 
five  to  ten  days  in  the  boxes  after  picking.  The 
ripening-room  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept 


at  a  temperature  of  70’,  and  the  pears  should  be 
sorted  daily  to  secure  even  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
After  the  pears  are  peeled,  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  turning  brown  from  oxidation, 
and  after  they  are  processed  the  cans  should  be 
thoroughly  cooled  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  turn¬ 
ing  pink. 

Considerable  study  of  pears  indicates  that  the 
Research  Department  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  may  prove  of  value  to  you  should  you  be 
faced  with  some  specific  problem  in  pear  canning. 
If  you  feel  that  we  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  solv- 
■  ing  such  a  problem,  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Canco  salesman. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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AVARS  TOMATO 
*  jlli  FILLER. 

Used  by  leading  manufacturers  for 
^  filling  cans  with  Tomato  Juice — 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — Clear 

]yjr j  FHas  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
j||||^^^H|||||||B  W  Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Rapid  valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 

AyARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


PI.ANTS  ^ 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^S^altimore;^  MD^ 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  can 
before  it  enters 
machine 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOURLE4EAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


sRtvi  ib  un 

in  machine,  air  tight 
without  solder 


NO.  >87  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
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As  the  RUSH  Season 
Approaches  .  .  . 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected 
happenings  often  occur,  f 
Trouble,  you  know,  al-  ( 

ways  comes  when  you’re 
the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 
in  becoming  a  Continen- 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
faster  than  ex- 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  qviickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
imexcelled  service. 

f  Vital  problems  in  can- 

ning  technique  may  spring 
up  any  time,  as  they  do 
W  frequently,  and  that’s 
^  when  you’ll  really  appreci- 
ate  the  assistance  of  Con- 
tinental’s  Research  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  quick,  efficient  service 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  T ■ 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  * 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans’’ 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 


cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which  . 
have  had  the  greatest  sales 
increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out-  ^  ■ 
standing.  ' 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


Ever  since  spring,  1930,  American 
housewives  have  been  forced  with 
a  necessity  to  buy  carefully  ...  to 
secure  utmost  value  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Consequently,  they  have  been 
hypnotized  by  the  lure  of  price  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling. 

After  many  disappointments  .  .  . 
many  discouragements — they’ve  at 
last  learned  a  sad,  sad  lesson.  Today, 
in  the  opinion  of  men  best  qualified 
to  judge  .  .  .  men  who  are  guiding  the 
destinies  of  great  retail  stores— there’s 
a  new  awakening  to  a  brand  new  in¬ 
terest  in  Quality. 

The  Canners  who  keep  in  step  with 
this  trend,  by  packing  for  highest 
quality  in  1932,  and  conservatively 
advertise  and  merchandise,  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  greater  profits. 


With  Sales,  Marketing  and  Distri¬ 
bution  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  problems,  it  vMl  pay  you 
to  digest  carefully  the  many  infor¬ 
mative,  interesting  and  helpful 
suggestions  contained  in  Continen¬ 
tal*  s  semi-monthly  Bulletins  JThese 
Bulletins,  incidentally,  are  Just  an¬ 
other  instance  of  Continental*  s 
rendering  as  complete  a  service  as' 
possible  to  its  customers.  If  you*re 
a  customer,  and  copies  aren*t  reach¬ 
ing  you  regularly,  write  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  at  100  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


o  ©  © 

The  Golden  Color  that 

BLILDS  SALES 

The  modern  housewife  knows  the 
value  of  Canned  Foods  packed  in 
enamel  lined  cans.  She  likes  their  uni¬ 
formly  fine  appearance  and  buys  again 
and  again.  It  pays  to  cultivate  her  pref¬ 
erences.  Plan  to  give  those  packs  that 
require  enamel  the  definite  sales  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans. 

“SHE”  LIKES 

Canned  Peas 

Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 


Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  -  .  -  $3.00 

Canada  ....  $6.50 

Foreign  ....  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  ....  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EIDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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THE  BOOM  SONG 
By  F.  H.  Bilderback,  Bristol,  Pa. 

There’s  a  boom,  boom,  boom  a  coming ; 

It  is  looming  on  its  way. 

Old  Man  Gloom  is  busy  running. 

He  says  he  cannot  stay. 

Prosperity  is  smiling,  smiling; 

I  know  she’s  going  to  stay. 

Now  give  this  lass  the  Nation’s  salute! 

Are  you  ready?  Hip!  Hurrah! 

Prosperity  is  tripping  t’wards  us. 

She’s  anxious  to  be  back. 

Her  arms  are  filled  with  wealth  and  bounty ; 

She’s  headed  for  your  shack. 

So  keep  each  door  unlocked  and  swinging. 

Don’t  let  her  stand  in  vain ; 

We’ll  give  this  lady  such  a  welcome. 

She’ll  never  leave  again. 

- ^ - 

YOU’VE  DONE  GREAT — We  grow  very  restive 
under  the  oft-repeated  slanders  against  the  whole 
canning  industry,  which  so  glibly  slip  off  the 
tongues  of  men  who  should  know  better,  and,  in  turn, 
are  accepted  by  the  slandered  without  protest.  “The 
canners  are  poorly  financed;’’  “the  canners  operate 
upon  a  shoestring;’’  “what  the  industry  needs  most  is 
a  rebuilding  of  its  entire  financial  and  business  struc¬ 
ture;”  etc.,  etc.,  you  have  heard  all  these  and  many 
more,  and  probably  shook  your  head  in  despondent 
agreement. 


Of  course  there  are  instances,  or  were,  where  these 
accusations  fit  all  too  well,  but  are  those  instances 
more  numerous  or  more  pronounced  than  in  other  lines^ 
of  any  nature,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  can¬ 
ning  industry,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  cov¬ 
ering  every  sort  of  food  product  produced  ?  They  most 
assuredly  are  not!  As  a  body  the  canning  industry 
ranks  far  ahead  of  other  industries  with  the  same 
widespread  territory  and  divergent  interests.  The  great 
mass  of  canneries  (and  by  that  we  intend  to  mean  the 
individuals  or  companies)  are  looked  upon  in  their  com¬ 
munities  as  leaders,  the  most  responsible  men  in  the 
community ;  and  the  business  is  looked  upon  as  the  one 
from  which  the  community  profits  the  most  among  its 
greatest  number — usually  the  greatest  employer  of 
labor;  the  greatest  cash  customer  for  the  farmers  far 
and  near,  and  a  patron  of  home  industry  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Taken  by  and  large  the  canner  is  a  great 
man  in  his  community — more  so  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  where  the  great  canneries  exist,  but  also  in 
the  smaller  communities  where  the  mass  of  small  can¬ 
ners  are  located.  And  we  call  these  canneries  small 
today,  when  in  fact  they  are  goodly  sized  undertakings, 
ranking  with  any  other  manufacturing  enterprises, 
barring  some  of  the  great  (and  few),  such  as  steel 
mills,  auto  factories  and  the  like.  Look  at  the  picture 
as  it  is,  and  do  you  not  find  it  so?  And  if  that  is  the 
stature  of  the  canners  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  why  are  they  not  rated  on  a  credit  basis  of 
the  highest?  For  it  is  public  appreciation  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  makes  the  soundest  basis  of  credit — the 
man,  not  stocks  and  bonds.  And  particularly  is  this 
true  when  that  industry  is  the  owner  of  extensive  real 
estate,  highly  improved  by  modern  and  efficient  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery. 

There  is  no  industry  in  existence  which  puts  as  much 
money  into  its  operations  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the 
canning  industry,  and  even  the  tightest-fisted,  most 
penurious  money-lender  would  not  advise,  as  a  neces¬ 
sity,  the  keeping  on  hand  the  cash  to  finance  such  vast 
operations.  It  is  justly  and  fully  entitled  to  a  good  line 
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of  credit,  on  this  basis,  and  in  addition  because  it  is  a 
food  producer,  and,  therefore,  the  most  staple  of  the 
staples.  Let  the  financial  moguls  say  why  they  have 
been  kicking  this  diamond  around,  why  they  have  not 
recognized  its  real  worth,  while  they  have  gone  mer¬ 
rily  off  on  wild-goose  chases  that  brought  trouble  to 
their  coffers.  There  is  hardly  a  more  glaring  case  of 
stupidity  than  the  way  in  which  the  money  lenders 
have  treated,  or  rather,  mistreated,  this  great  and  de¬ 
pendable  food  producing  industry.  And  it  is  time  the 
error  were  corrected.  If  they  cannot  see  this  in  the 
light  of  the  past  two  years’  experiences,  and  the  bank¬ 
ers’  much  vaunted  collaterals  of  bonds  and  stocks,  then 
they  are  not  fit  men  to  handle  the  finances  of  the 
country. 

There  has  taken  place  in  the  canning  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  a  revolution  that  would  have 
completely  sunk  any  other  industry;  and  while  the 
casualties  have  been  numerous  and  sad,  they  might 
reasonably  have  been  very  much  worse.  We  refer  to 
the  change  from  future  buying  to  the  slow,  petty  spot 
buying ;  from  the  selling  of  practically  the  whole  year’s 
pack  (as  futures)  or  to  the  selling  of  the  spots  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  ending  of  the  packing  season,  or 
within  90  days,  to  this  hand-to-mouth,  retail  buying 
over  a  whole  year’s  period.  It  was  exactly  like  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  basis  of  90  days  credit,  to  a  cash  basis.  If 
you  have  been  paying  your  bills  at  90  days,  try  paying 
cash  and  see  what  a  hard  three  months  you  have.  This 
change  in  method  doubles  the  payments  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  income,  and  it  will  raise  01’  Harry  with 
any  man  or  institution  forced  to  make  the  change.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  was  done  to  the  canners,  without 
a  moment’s  notice,  and  in  most  drastic  form.  The  bills 
which  they  had  arranged  for  at  given  periods  of  matur¬ 
ity  were  demanded  on  those  dates ;  yet  the  goods,  upon 
which  they  expected  to  realize  the  money  to  pay  those 
bills,  went  out  in  driblets,  and  the  money  came  back  in 
pennies,  as  it  were.  From  a  quick  turn-over  on  the 
investment,  the  canner  was  called  upon  to  carry  the 
goods  over  the  whole  year,  which  is  as  radical  a  change 
as  is  possible  in  the  merchandising  world.  And  the 
industry  has  stood  this  magnificently,  wonderfully, 
thereby  proving  its  rightful  claim  to  top-most  credit 
honors.  The  vast  majority  of  canners  have  weathered 
this  storm ;  have  changed  from  long  time  credits  to  a 
cash  basis,  and  now  they  are  in  better  shape  than  they 
ever  were.  And  their  inning  is  coming.  Already  they 
appear  as  better  business  men:  self-reliant,  confident, 
packing  a  grade  of  goods  that  they  can  stand  behind, 
selling  them  on  sample,  and  demanding  their  worth — 
and  they  will  get  it.  They  have  the  edge  on  the  game : 
the  great  consuming  public  must  have  canned  foods, 
cannot  exist  without  them,  but  from  now  on  the  can¬ 
ner  will  demand,  and  receive,  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 
made  out  of  this  great  industry.  The  old  squeeze  play 
between  banker  and  buyer,  in  which  the  canner  too 
often  got  caught,  is  out  and  will  remain  out,  because  we 
do  not  believe  the  machinery  and  supply  men  will  again 
be  so  blind  as  to  permit  “every  old  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry”  to  get  into  the  canning  game  on  three  and  five 
year  credits.  They  have  had  enough  of  that,  or  they 
should  have.  Those  old  in  the  game  saw  that  same 
result  in  the  days  before  the  formation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  and  the  resulting  other  great  can 
companies:  they  saw  credits  ruin  the  whole  fabric. 


They  saw  “steady  prices  for  cans  means  steady  prices 
for  canned  foods”  come  true;  but  they  forgot  to  note 
that  those  steady  prices  for  cans  were  based  upon  cash, 
and  not  credit  whether  direct  or  in  any  other  form — 
storage  cans  or  otherwise.  They  were  warned  that  if 
they  did  not  regard  that  essential  cash  basis,  trouble 
would  follow.  It  has  followed,  as  we  believe  all  will 
agree.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  error  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  never  repeated. 

They  have  cut  credit  on  cans  this  year,  we  under¬ 
stand.  It  must  be  completely  eliminated — ^back  to  cash 
and  steady  prices;  and  the  canners  can  stand  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  on  a  cash  basis,  and  must  be  from  now 
on. 

The  industry  has  done  a  wonderful  job ;  we  are  proud 
of  it,  and  congratulate  every  canner.  Many  more  can¬ 
ners  would  have  come  through  if  they  had  received 
even  a  small  part  of  the  banking  patience,  not  to  say 
credit,  to  which  they  were  fully  entitled.  They  have 
cleaned  house  and  are  ready  for  the  new  day  which 
next  season  will  see  materialize  in  full.  And  we 
believe  we  speak  for  every  machinery  and  supply  man 
in  the  business  in  extending  these  congratulations. 
These  men  have  suffered  with  the  canners;  but  now 
that  they  see  the  canners  using  their  good  business 
sense  in  producing,  during  1932,  packs  which  are  so 
small  as  to  force  profit-showing  prices,  they  see  plainly 
the  bright  days  ahead,  and  we  believe  these  adjuncts 
will  co-operate  100  per  cent  in  keeping  the  brightness 
in  the  industry. 

- - 

CARE  OF  RUBBER  BELTS 

During  the  present  period  many  industrial  plants 
are  shut  down  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  date 
of  reopening  is  indefinite.  It  is  essential  that 
rubber  belting  be  protected  from  deterioration  during 
the  shut-down  period  if  economical  operating  costs  are 
to  be  enjoyed  when  plants  are  re-opened. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  on  the  storage  of  rubber 
products.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
jsays  in  a  recent  bulletin: 

“Belts  should  be  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  (not  over  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  place  which  is  maintained  under 
humidity  conditions  which  are  not  too  dry.  This  does 
not  mean  belts  should  be  stored  with  one  end  standing 
wet,  but  the  air  of  the  warehouse  should  not  be  too  dry. 
Direct  sunlight  and  warm  air  should  be  avoided  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

“To  further  protect  belting  in  storage  the  following 
preparation  may  be  used  to  treat  the  edges  and  exposed 
face  of  belts  in  rolls  form : 

One  quart  shellac 
One  pint  alcohol 

One  and  one-half  quarts  household  ammonia 
Three  quarts  water. 

“This  solution  can  be  quickly  applied  with  a  white¬ 
wash  brush.  One  gallon  should  cover  about  300  square 
feet.  It  can  be  purchased  already  mixed,  combined 
with  special  age-resisting  chemicals. 

“Where  plant  owners  do  not  feel  the  shut-down  per¬ 
iod  will  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  take  off  the  belts  and 
roll  them  up,  it  is  suggested  that  the  installation  be 
checked  to  make  certain  tension  has  been  removed.” 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


C/il...  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  .  MARYLAND 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

GuYimd  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  il.  S.  A. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Conners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Cannets  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Palmetto,  Fla.,  July  18,  1932 — Spring  pack  was  finished  six 
weeks  ago. 

Petersburg,  Ill.,  July  18,  1932 — We  expect  our  pack  to  be 
about  normal.  We  have  about  the  usual  acreage  and  expect  to 
do  business  in  about  the  same  old  way  with  the  same  old  cus¬ 
tomers  of  long  standing. 

Underwood,  Ind.,  July  18,  1932 — Our  fields  look  very  good  at 
this  time,  although  some  have  been  damaged  by  recent  heavy 
rains.  Our  field  man  reports  some  fields  show  dead  vines  and 
some  wilt.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year  with  about  10  per 
cent  damage  at  this  time. 

Federalsburg,  Md.,  July  14,  1932 — Acreage  about  normal. 
Crop  looking  fine  at  this  time.  Some  growers  have  noticed 
considerable  wilt. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  16,  1932 — Prospects  as  good  or  better 
than  normal.  Same  acreage. 

Anderson,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — Acreage  not  over  75  per  cent 
of  1931;  prospects  for  crop  are  good,  although  usually  the  hot, 
dry  weather  of  August  controls  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  crop. 

Clever,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — We  had  heavy  rains  up  to  July  7th 
or  8th  and  since  then  very  hot  weather  has  prevailed  all  over 
the  Ozarks.  I  won’t  sajr  crop  is  in  fair  shape  as  some  report  sun 
is  burning  the  green  tomatoes,  so  if  dry,  hot  weather  extends 
through  July  and  into  August,  tomatoes  will  be  damaged  50  per 
cent  or  more.  Acreage  is  considerably  less  than  last  year; 
should  say  about  25  per  cent  less.  Canning  will  start  late  again 
this  year.  Hot  and  clear  weather  throughout  the  Ozarks  today. 

Niangua,  Mo.,  July  13,  1932 — Acreage  about  60  per  cent  of 
last  year.  Fields  that  were  set  on  well  drained  land  are  looking 
good;  while  fields  that  were  set  on  poorly  drained  land  have  been 
washed  out. 

Seligman,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — Acreage  75  per  cent;  yield  60 
per  cent.  Our  tomato  patches  upon  close  inspection  can’t  have 
over  50  per  cent  as  many  tomatoes  on  them  as  last  year,  under 
favorable  conditions.  First  the  dry  spring  gave  the  plants  a  set 
back  and  caused  very  late  setting.  Then  when  they  should  have 
been  setting  on  their  first  crop,  it  rained  every  day  and  they 
failed  to  pollinize  hence  not  over  a  25  per  cent  first  setting  on. 
Now  the  excessive  dry,  hot  weather  is  taking  its  toll.  These 
observations  and  deductiops  were  made  today. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  July  15,  1932 — Acreage  double  1931; 
r’ants  looking  good.  Ideal  weather  in  this  section  for  growing 
tomatoes.  Did  not  contract  acreage  this  year,  will  buy  on  open 
market. 

I^anover,  Pa.,  July  18,  1932 — About  normal  as  to  other  years. 
Cr  p  looks  good  but  in  need  of  rain. 

Naples,  Tex.,  July  14,  1932 — There  are  quite  a  lot  more  planted 
in  this  section  than  usual.  Fine  rains  have  come  and  the  home 
canners  will  have  much  work  to  do.  I  am  the  only  commercial 
canner  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  canning  clubs  operate 
all  over  this  part  of  the  country.  Tomatoes  were  planted  with 
the  expectation  of  being  shipped  green  (wrapped),  but  market 
was  too  low  and  so  they  were  not  shipped. 

Wharton,  Tex.,  July  11,  1932 — Owing  to  dry  weather  the  crop 
is  late  and  of  poor  quality. 

Downings,  Va.,  July  16,  1932 — ^Looking  good.  We  have  had 
favorable  weather  and  prospect  seems  now  for  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  something  can  happen,  such  as  too  much  rain, 
blight,  etc.  Acreage  is  about  normal  for  this  section  and  at 
present  we  look  for  a  normal  pack. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  July  17,  1932 — Crop  is  looking  very 
good  except  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was  set  late 
and  are  a  little  small.  Unless  we  get  a  late  fall  the  crop  will 


be  cut  short.  At  present  it  looks  like  w’e  will  have  about  90 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Stotlers  Cross  Roads,  W.  Va.,  July  18,  1932 — Acreage  75  per 
cent;  condition  100  per  cent;  prospective  yield  100  per  cent. 

Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  18,  1932 — Owing  to  the  extreme 
low  prices  prevailing  we  are  not  operating  our  factory  this  year. 
Our  farms  have  been  sown  to  grains,  clover  and  corn. 

CORN 

Paxton,  Ill.,  July  18,  1932 — Not  operating  this  year. 

Petersburg,  Ill.,  July  18,  1932 — We  expect  our  pack  to  be  about 
normal.  We  have  about  the  usual  acreage. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  19,  1932 — About  7,600  acres  of  sweet 
corn  in  lowa-Nebraska  territory  as  against  63,000  a  year  ago. 
Crop  in  good  condition  at  this  time.  However,  past  week  was 
hot  and  dry,  most  sections  needing  rain,  and  since  the  present 
is  the  pollenization  period,  if  rain  doesn’t  fall  within  the  next 
few  days,  crop  will  be  short. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  18,  1932 — We  are  not  putting  out  any 
acreage  at  all  this  season.  Sweet  corn  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  has  been  looking  good  up  to  this  time,  but  the  weather  is 
extremely  hot  at  present,  and  we  must  have  rain  soon  or  expect 
a  big  cut  in  yield. 

Norridgewock,  Me.,  July  17,  1932 — Acreage  has  been  greatly 
reduced  and  the  germination  in  many  sections  was  poor,  so  we 
may  expect  a  short  pack  in  this  State. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  16,  1932 — Prospects  as  good  or  better 
than  normal.  Same  acreage. 

Clever,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — We  had  long,  heavy  rains  up  to 
July  7th  or  8th  and  since  then  very  hot  weather  has  prevailed. 

PEAS 

Hanover,  Pa.,  July  18,  1932 — We  received  about  a  75  per  cent 
crop. 

BEANS 

Upper  Lake,  Calif.,  July  12,  1932 — Stringbeans:  130  acres. 
Crop  looks  good.  Expect  a  yield  of  three  tons  per  acre. 

Limas:  180  acres.  Plants  coming  along  fine.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  good.  Looks  like  better  than  average  year. 

Norridgewock,  Me,,  July  17,  1932 — Acreage  was  reduced  by 
one-half.  Poor  stand  and  short  crop. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  16,  1932 — Green:  Look  fine  and  will 
start  canning  this  week.  Slightly  less  acreage. 

New  Era,  Mich.,  July  19,  1932 — Stringless:  Acreage  cut  50  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Weather  so  far  has  been  favorable. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C,,  July  15,  1932 — Acreage  below  average; 
yield  good.  Acreage  about  60  per  cent  of  1931;  quality  good. 
Small  pack  this  year. 

Hanover,  Pa.,  July  18,  1932 — Our  crop  about  50  per  cent  on 
account  of  dryness  and  beetle.  Acreage  reduced  35  per  cent. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  July  18,  1932 — Green  and  Wax  Stringless: 
Extremely  hot,  dry  weather  with  the  last  light  shower  on  July 
4th  and  unusual  damage  by  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  are  reducing 
the  crop  at  least  50  per  cent  on  acreage  that  was  only  about  50 
per  cent  to  start  with.  It  is  rather  distressing  to  note  that 
some  of  our  farmers  are  hardly  picking  enough  to  pay  for  the 
seed  they  planted.  From  personal  observation,  the  above  condi¬ 
tions  apply  not  only  to  Southern  Pennsylvania  but  also  in  Mary¬ 
land,  including  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores.  The  crop 
in  this  section  will  be  the  shortest  that  has  been  known  in  all 
of  our  experience,  and  as  soon  as  this  information  becomes  gen- 
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eral  we  expect  an  advancing  market  just  like  the  pea  market 
between  June  1st  and  June  15th.  Our  pack  will  be  practically 
finished  July  25th,  where  normal  weather  conditions  would  have 
kept  us  packing  until  about  August  15th. 

Pittsville,  Wis.,  July  18,  1932 — Stringless  Green  and  Wax: 
Will  commence  packing  around  July  20th  with  present  prospect 
of  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  18,  1932 — Owing  to  the  extremely 
low  prices  prevailing,  we  are  not  operating  this  year. 

CARROTS 

Upper  Lake,  Calif.,  July  12,  1932 — 20  acres.  Fine  stand; 
better  than  average  year. 

BEETS 

Upper  Lake,  Calif.,  July  12,  1932 — Just  planting;  10  acres. 

Pittsville,  Wis.,  July  18,  1932 — Nice  stand  with  favorable 
growing  conditions  from  now  on,  should  have  normal  crop  from 
50  per  cent  reduced  acreage. 

PUMPKIN 

Petersburg,  III.,  July  18,  1932 — We  expect  our  pack  to  be  about 
normal.  Have  about  the  usual  acreage. 

Underwood,  Ind.,  July  18,  1932 — Acreage  about  50  per  cent 
less  than  1931  with  prospects  about  normal  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  crop  can  be  damaged  by  August  and  September  storms. 

ASPARAGUS 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  16,  1932 — Had  a  large  crop. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Naples,  Tex.,  July  15,  1932 — Fine  condition  and  hundreds  of 
acres  planted  for  the  curing  plants;  more  than  usual. 

CABBAGE 

Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  18,  1932 — Owing  to  the  extremely 
low  prices  at  this  time  we  are  not  operating  our  factory  this 
year. 

FRUIT 

Palmetto,  Fla.,  July  18,  1932 — Grapefruit:  The  only  crop  in 
progress  here  now,  indicates  considerably  less  than  a  normal 


crop  for  the  coming  winter,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  number  of  crates. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  16,  1932 — Strawberries:  Had  a  large 
crop.  They  are  cheap  now;  80c  to  $1.00  per  16  quart  can. 

Red  Raspberries:  Ripening  now.  Big  crop  in  prospect.  Larger 
acreage. 

Blueberries:  About  normal. 

Sweet  Cherries:  Large  crop.  Mostly  going  for  Maraschinos. 

Red  Sour  Cherries:  About  50  to  75  per  cent  of  last  year.  Ic 
per  pound. 

Apples:  Poorest  crop  in  five  years. 

Pears:  Just  fair.  Wonderful  growing  season  so  far. 

New  Era,  Mich.,  .Tuly  19,  1932 — Cherries:  Leaf  spot  and  blight 
are  turning  orchards  yellow  wherever  spraying  has  not  been  up 
to  scratch.  This  will  cut  into  the  yield.  Fresh  market  holding 
up  in  good  shape,  all  things  considered,  and  considerable  portion 
of  crop  being  trucked  away.  In  spite  of  good  crop  there  will  be 
considerably  fewer  cherries  canned  in  Oceana  County  than  last 
year. 

Peaches:  Crop  is  excellent. 

- « - 

ADVERTISING  IN  TRANSIT 

The  Friday  Canning  Corporation  of  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  Wisconsin,  recently  received  the  first  of  a 
number  of  newly  stenciled  refrigerator  cars,  bear¬ 
ing  their  trade  mark  and  name  with  the  words :  “Good 
Canned  Foods”  and  “New  Richmond,  Wisconsin.”  The 
company  has  already  received  many  compliments  on 
their  new  advertising  medium,  which  ties  up  with  their 
label  emblem  on  all  sizes  of  cans  and  commodities 
packed. 


SHOULD  BE 

Ship  to  B .A. LiTI INDORE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 

Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufaeturer* 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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July  25,  1932 


Annual  Meeting  of  The  National  Kraut 

Packers  Association 

Hotel  Schenley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

July  13th,  1932 


HE  Meeting  was  held  as  scheduled,  with  the 
Industry  well  represented. 

President  E.  H.  Erdrich  gave  a  timely  address, 
containing  valuable  thought  for  everyone.  His  remarks 
follow : 

I  deem  it  is  fitting  to  mention  at  this  moment  some  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year. 

Beginning  last  fall,  we  again  instituted  the  Advertising  and 
Publicity  Campaign,  with  remarkable  results,  having  spread 
the  “Good  Will”  of  Kraut  to  over  50  million  readers  during  last 
winter,  which  reflected  in  a  good  consumption  of  kraut.  In 
view  of  the  fine  results  of  this  work,  it  merits  continuance.  It 
is  commendable  to  mention  that  during  the  winter,  the  Industry 
generously  donated  kraut  to  feed  the  unfortunates  in  many 
cities. 

Our  research  consists  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Rice  of  Oklahoma  feeding 
infants  sauerkraut  juice  milk,  and  he  reports  favorable  results. 
This  work  is  still  going  on.  W'e  have  Agricultural  Research 
with  the  Ohio  State  University  which  brought  out  some  aston¬ 
ishing  facts  last  year,  and  it  is  being  continued.  Later  we  will 
hear  from  Prof.  Brown  on  the  proposed  work  this  year. 

Through  the  fine  co-operation  of  the  members,  the  Association 
has  given  valuable  services  in  securing  credit  information  on 
questionable  buyers.  In  several  cases,  it  is  known  goods  were 
being  loaded  and  some  even  in  transit  that  were  unloaded,  and 
others  in  transit  diverted  from  original  consignee,  when  bulle¬ 
tins  containing  certain  information  were  received  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Many  other  activities  of  service  of  more  or  less  importance 
could  be  mentioned. 

As  to  future  activities,  if  the  industry  is  able  to  finance  a 
large  pack,  how  much  kraut  should  it  pack  in  1932,  to  meet  con¬ 
sumption  and  be  sold  at  a  profit  ?  Consumption  has  been  stepped 
up  by  the  advertising,  and  production  has  been  up  too,  or  a  little 
ahead.  As  it  now  stands,  the  depression  and  fresh  vegetables 
have  changed  the  consumption  to  less  perhaps,  but  the  facilities 
for  manufacture  in  great  volume  are  present.  For  example, 
showing  past  production,  the  10  year  average  of  the  industry 
was  16,288  acres  and  the  lO  year  average  yield  of  tons  per  acre 
was  9.5  tons,  making  an  average  yearly  total  of  142,736  tons  or 
428,298 — 45  gallon  casks.  For  the  past  three  years  1929,  1930 
and  1931,  inclusive,  the  average  was  22,343  acres  and  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  tons  per  acre  was  7.73,  making  an  average  yearly 
total  of  160,766  tons  or  482,298  casks.  In  the  past  we  did  not 
give  any  serious  consideration  to  statistics,  nor  did  we  give 
co-operation  to  various  efforts  made  by  the  Association  toward 
setting  up  a  definite  plan  to  guide  the  industry,  and  while  the 
Association  only  has  figures  of  its  members,  we  do  have  in 
addition  the  Government  figures  as  quoted  above,  and  past  fig¬ 
ures  of  both  have  always  ran  close,  so  near  that  it  gives  us  a 
very  good  basis  to  work  from.  I  believe  with  what  figures  we 
have  at  hand  and  in  allowing  a  certain  per  cent  for  decreased 
demand  which  we  are  encountering,  if  an  effort  is  made  towards 
giving  this  problem  some  real  time  and  study,  a  close  estimate 
could  be  had  on  about  how  many  casks  should  be  produced, 
which  could  be  profitably  merchandised  in  1932.  If  it  is  done, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  that  for  the  good  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  industry,  that  a  plan  of  this  character  should  be 
worked  out  and  a  copy  of  the  results  of  this  research  sent  to 
every  known  kraut  packer  in  the  United  States,  so  he  can  look 
it  over  and  learn  if  possible,  what  part  he  can  play  in  order  to 
be  able  to  keep  from  going  into  bankruptcy  in  1932  and  his 
neighbor  with  him.  We  have  the  Association  through  which  to 
work  and  I  believe  if  we  can  lay  weekly  statistics  on  the  mem¬ 
bers'  desks  every  Monday,  including  non-members,  it  would  be 
profitable  to  us-  and  should  merit  the  attention  of  kraut  packers 


who  are  not  members.  'They  have  their  capital  invested  and 
surely  they  want  to  make  a  profitable  return  to  their  stock¬ 
holders  and  owners,  and  I  believe  if  we  lay  this  or  a  better  plan 
before  them,  they  will  gladly  co-operate.  Perhaps  it  may  cause 
them  to  become  members.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  kraut 
packers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  membership  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  loss  is  greater  to  them  than  to  us. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  going  along  in  a  rather 
haphazard  hit  and  miss  plan,  where  all  of  us  have  packed  and 
produced  in  an  unsystematic  manner,  without  ever  giving  any 
attention  as  to  whether  we  had  any  demand  or  not,  and  now  we 
are  suffering  alike.  The  industry  will  not  perhaps  be  able  to 
finance  a  large  pack  this  season.  However,  they  have  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  facilities  to  do  with;  hence,  I  submit  it  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  and  decision,  namely,  is  it  worthy  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  study  this  question  and  report  in  30  days  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  close  estimate  of  how  many  casks  of  kraut  can  be 
packed  and  profitably  merchandised  by  this  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  1932  and  continue  this  work  for  reference  in 
future  years  to  come? 

We  are  headed  towards  new  kraut  standards  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Act,  new  methods  of  financing,  new  methods  of 
distribution,  new  costs,  etc.,  until  it  affects  every  kraut  packer 
in  the  industry.  The  only  logical  plan  that  I  can  see  is  for 
closer  co-operation  by  all.  The  profits  of  membership  in  any 
successful  trade  association  may  be  hard  to  define  because  we 
may  be  looking  for  dollar  profits.  The  profits  are  not  all  readily 
computed  in  money  but  instead  are  represented  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  practices  and  conditions,  which,  if  permitted,  would  prove 
costly  to  the  industry.  To  me  there  are  far  nobler  things  than 
just  profits.  There  is  the  great  and  warm  friendships  and  satis¬ 
faction  which  we  enjoy  in  such  meeting  as  we  are  now  in  today. 

We  have  many  accomplishments  to  our  credit  today,  continue 
this  and  more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 

The  President  appointed  the  Nominating  Committee, 
E.  D.  Naylor,  Chairman,  Castle  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Stroup,  Empire  State  Pickling  Co.,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  and 
W.  W.  Wilder,  The  Clyde  Kraut  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  kraut  juice  is  not  tax¬ 
able  under  the  new  Federal  Manufacturers’  Excise  Tax. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Brown  of  the  Ohio  State  University  who 
has  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Research  on  cabbage 
which  is  financed  by  the  Association,  outlined  in  detail 
the  plan  which  they  will  follow. 

Dr.  C.  G.  King  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  gave 
an  address  on  Vitamines. 

Dr.  Milo  Hastings  of  Physical  Culture  Institute,  New 
York  City,  gave  a  splendid  address  about  the  Dietetic 
Value  of  Kraut. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Mooney  gave  a  report  of  the  German  Re¬ 
search  which  he  translated  from  “Raising  White  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Manufacture  of  Kraut  in  Germany.” 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wadsworth,  Director  oif  the  Canners’  Lec¬ 
ture  Bureau  of  Chicago,  gave  a  report  of  the  fine  work 
he  is  doing  for  canned  foods  including  kraut.  His 
work  brings  him  in  personal  contact  with  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  distribution  and  the  housewives  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  feeding  their  families  wholesome  food. 
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Martin  Meeter,  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee 
reported  that  lower  rates  were  going  into  effect  on 
canned  foods  and  other  items,  August  1st,  in  C.  F.  A. 
territory  to  meet  motor  truck  competition.  This  re¬ 
port  was  supplemented  by  personal  remarks  of  Mr.  T. 
B.  Slemmons,  Freight  Representative  of  the  P.  R.  R. 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Grading  of  Canned  Kraut  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Economics,  under  the  Warehouse  Act  was  discussed. 
This  service  is  now  available  to  the  kraut  industry  and 
other  canned  foods.  Special  definitions  and  score  sheet 
for  grading  of  kraut  are  tentatively  drawn.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  kraut  canner  to  have  his  canned  kraut  offi¬ 
cially  graded  as  to  quality  at  time  of  shipment,  and  a 
Federal  Official  Certificate  is  issued  and  copy  of  same 
sent  with  invoice.  This  will  be  a  great  factor  towards 
eliminating  argument  on  quality  by  the  buyer  on  arri¬ 
val  of  the  shipment.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
net  drained  weight  should  be  included  in  the  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Grades,  and  also  all  can  sizes  now  used  in  the 
Kraut  Industry.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  the  opinion  to  the  Bureau  of  Economics. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  saying  there  was  some  delay  in  setting  up 
Grades  on  Kraut  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Act  but 
that  it  would  be  taken  up  in  due  time. 

Other  matters,  such  as  crop  conditions,  etc.,  were 
interesting  and  instructive.  Those  present  absorbed 
much  more  information  than  it  is  possible  to  put  on 
paper. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following 
Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year:  Albert  Forman,  Forman 
&  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. ;  Martin  Meeter,  Meet- 
ers,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill. ;  A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont  Kraut 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde  Kraut  Co., 
Clyde,  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  Erdrich,  Bellevue  Kraut  and 
Pickling  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

At  the  Meeting  of  Trustees,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  E.  H.  Erdrich,  President,  Albert  Forman, 
Vice-President  and  Roy  Irons,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

- * - 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 

Consolidated  Products  Company,  Inc.,  dealers  in  used 
machinery  and  equipment,  are  pleased  to  announce 
their  removal  to  a  new  suite  of  offices  (Rooms  2008- 
14)  located  on  the  twentieth  floor  at  their  present 
address,  17-19  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

The  new  offices  are  very  attractively  and  efficiently 
laid  out  and  Consolidated  hopes  to  be  frequently  visited 
by  their  many  friends  and  customers. 

- ^ - 

INDIAN  RIVER  EXPANDS 

After  a  season’s  operation  the  Indian  River  Fruit 
Products,  Inc.,  Dunedin,  Fla.,  canners  of  orange  and 
grapefruit  juices,  under  a  new  process,  are  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  canning  plant  this  summer 
which  will  provide  modern  facilities  for  the  economical 
handling  of  fruits  and  fruit  juices  in  large  volume  and 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are 
very  much  encouraged  over  operations  this  season  and 
the  reception  of  their  canned  juices  by  the  trade.  The 
officers  feel  that  anticipated  demands  will  require  a 
plant  with  capacity  sufficient  to  handle  5,000  gallons  a 
day,  entirely  too  large  a  volume  for  present  facilities. 
Hence  the  contemplated  expansion. 


THE  ROMAN  TABLES 
By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  tables  of  the 
Romans.  What  we  hear  and  read  seems  to 
dwarf  the  banquets  we  have  in  our  days,  mak¬ 
ing  them  picayune  and  unimportant  in  comparison. 
In  one  sense,  that  of  extravagance  of  food  served,  they 
are.  The  Romans  hadn’t  our  resources  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  thrills.  Modern  science  had  not  yet  produced 
the  steam  engine,  the  locomotive,  the  automobile,  the 
aeroplane,  the  tin  can,  the  thousand  and  one  labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices,  which  not  only  are  marvels  in  themselves, 
but  save  a  great  deal  of  time  for  other  things. 

The  Romans  got  a  good  part  of  their  thrills  from 
giving  banquets,  at  which  the  fish  and  birds  served 
were  counted  by  the  thousands,  a  dish  was  composed 
of  the  brains  of  five  hundred  ostriches,  and  another  of 
the  tongues  of  five  thousand  flamingoes.  It  is  said 
that  one  supper  of  Seneca’s  cost  half  a  million,  and 
that  the  Lucullan  banquets  given  by  this  great  epicure 
at  his  Neapolitan  Palace,  often  cost  a  thousand  dollars 
a  plate. 

We  cannot  rival  that  for  sheer  audacity,  but  we 
can  rival  it  considerably  for  distribution  and  variety. 

The  average  man  in  Rome  was  a  slave.  If  he  got 
to  these  banquets  at  all,  it  was  as  a  servitor,  and  a 
servitor  cannot  get  any  of  these  fine  dishes,  unless  he 
does  it  on  the  sly.  And  in  those  days  a  sly  action  of 
that  type,  if  discovered,  would  have  been  punishable 
with  death. 

What  does  the  average  man  have  on  his  table  today  ? 
Coffee  from  Brazil,  salmon  from  Alaska,  fruits  from 
the  great  California  orchards,  pineapple  from  Hawaii, 
which  is  picked  at  the  moment  of  prime  ripeness, 
clapped  into  the  can.  preserved  for  table  use  in  its  own 
juice  with  merely  the  addition  of  cane  sugar. 

He  has  oysters  from  the  great  canning  center  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  lobsters,  codfish  and  mackerel  from 
Maine,  Maine  clams.  Wherever  he  lives,  the  average 
man  may  have  Boston  baked  beans,  Boston  brown 
bread,  which  keeps  fresh  and  acceptable  in  its  tightly 
sealed  can. 

He  has  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  and  out  of  season, 
peas,  beans,  com,  asparagus,  beets,  artichokes,  toma¬ 
toes,  spinach,  that  delicacy  string  bean,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fancy  tvpes  of  peas,  baby  limas,  golden  bantam 
corn  on  the  cob,  whole  grain  corn,  or  other  fancy  types 
of  vegetables  which  are  today  purchasable  for  a  very 
nominal  sum  in  their  sanitary  tin  cans.  We  are  not 
boastinqr  today  that  this  banouet  of  which  the  Roman 
never  dreamed,  costs  more  than  his.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  man’s  economic  progress  that  it  costs  so  much  less 
that  any  comparison  becomes  ludicrous. 

And  most  of  this  affluent  variety  of  economical 
foods  is  due  to  the  canned  foods  industry,  which  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  this  age,  and  which,  Mr.  Dealer, 
is  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  your  sales. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  call  your  customers’  attention 
to  the  facts  of  the  modem  munificence  which  reposes 
on  your  grocery  shelves,  and  which  is  purchasable 
these  days  in  large  quantities  and  at  most  economical 
prices  ? 

- « - 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1932. — ^The  Brocton  Preserv¬ 
ing  Company  started  packing  raspberries  Tuesday  of 
this  week  and  on  Thursday  they  started  with  wax 
beans.  The  crop  on  both  wax  beans  and  raspberries 
looks  very  short  but  the  quality  is  good. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


QUALITY  canner  in  Wisconsin  writes: 

“I  read  reports  concerning  the  short  pea  crop  in 
the  Tri-States,  I  know  how  poor  the  pack  has  been 
in  Wisconsin.  I  remember  how  in  your  column  last  fall  or 
late  last  summer  you  advised  canners  who  wanted  to  close 
out  their  packs  promptly  to  dispose  of  them  as  so<Mi  as  they 
could  after  canning  was  finished  if  they  cared  to  do  so  at 
the  prices  offered.  I  also  recall  you  said  there  would  be 
peas  offered  after  the  Convention  at  prices  below  those 
obtained  by  packers  selling  soon  after  they  had  finished  can¬ 
ning.  I  did  not  follow  your  advice,  held  quite  a  block  of 
peas  and  depended  on  the  crop  being  as  short  and  as  much 
in  demand  as  was  indicated  by  the  short  pack  in  1931.  I 
still  have  some  of  the  peas  I  held  and  what  I  have  packed 
this  year.  Shall  I  hold  them  again  or  close  them  out  at  as 
good  prices  as  I  can  get  between  now  and  the  first  of 
October?” 

Experts  in  the  judging  of  boxers  condition  before  a 
fight,  football  dopesters  and  column  writers  of  all  sorts 
are  faced  with  like  situations  wherein  they  must  make 
predictions  based  on  known  facts,  their  accumulated 
knowledge  and  the  expected  turn  of  events  after  all 
possible  factors  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

If  one  can  be  right  even  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  time,  he  is  hitting  the  ball  at  a  pretty  good  clip. 
Having  called  the  turn  last  fall  and  rightly,  let’s  look 
at  the  situation  this  year. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  just  mention  the  reports 
of  short  packs,  devasted  acreage,  damage  to  crops,  etc. 
Within  a  month  I  have  had  a  good  laugh! 

A  friend  with  a  few  dollars  saved  from  the  days  of 
B.  D.  was  urged  last  spring  to  finance  a  pea  canner  who 
at  the  last  moment,  when  prospects  for  drastically 
reduced  acreage  in  peas  were  very  apparent,  decided 
to  do  a  Brodie  and  put  out  five  hundred  acres  of  peas 
about  equally  divided  between  Alaskas  and  Sweets. 
The  canners  plant  was  in  evidence,  his  coal  was  paid 
for  and  some  labels  and  shipping  containers  were  on 
hand.  The  banks  usually  carrying  the  canner  refused 
point  blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  gambling 
acreage,  my  friend  took  the  chance  and  began  to  worry. 

When  reports  about  the  ruination  of  the  Alaskas 
were  rife  in  Wisconsin,  he  visited  the  500  acres  of  peas 
in  which  he  was  vitally  interested,  surprised  at  what 
he  saw,  he  invited  another  canner  to  accompany  him 
the  next  day.  They  both  agreed  the  stand  was  excel¬ 
lent,  prospects  for  75  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  were 
encouraging. 

With  a  few  total  loss  fields  counted  in,  the  average 
pack  in  this  case  was  about  75-80  cases  per  acre.  When 
I  heard  the  story  concerning  the  Alaskas,  the  Sweets 
were  looking  as  fine  as  did  the  earlier  crop  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  even  a  better  yield  per  acre  were  excellent. 

My  laugh  came  when  my  friend  the  financier  asked 
me,  “Do  you  suppose  the  canner  I  have  been  backing 
is  going  to  be  the  only  canner  in  Wisconsin  to  get  a  fair 
crop  and  yield  of  peas  ?” 


I  don’t  know  that  the  canners  are  any  worse  band 
wagon  riders  than  are  the  professional  buyers  of  the 
United  States  but  they  are  in  the  same  class !  In  either 
case,  let  a  friendly  rumor  start  in  favor  of  one  class  or 
the  other  and  scores  are  often  hurt  in  the  mad  rush  to 
get  aboard  the  rumor  band  wagon ! 

Paid,  professional  secretaries  of  associations  boost 
the  game,  we  all  do  our  share  toward  believing  what 
we  want  to  believe.  This  summer  we  are  pleased  to 
think  that  maybe  crops  are  short,  maybe  prices  will 
stiffen  radically  within  thirty  days,  maybe  we  can  get 
out  from  under  to  a  certain  extent  and  make  a  little 
money  on  which  to  operate  next  year  and  so  on. 

Probably  crops  are  shorter  in  vegetables  for  canning 
than  they  were  last  year,  maybe  statistics  do  show 
many  thousand  less  cases  of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  in 
sight  than  the  normal  consumption  over  a  ten  year 
period. 

The  writer  is  not  a  gloom  spreader  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  incurable  optimist.  I  firmly  believe  we  are 
soon  to  enter  on  an  era  of  intelligent  merchandising  of 
canned  foods  such  as  we  have  never  seen  before.  I  am 
more  of  the  opinion  every  day  that  the  collective  brains 
of  the  canning  industry  are  more  than  sufficient  to  get 
us  out  of  the  “mess  we’se  in”  and  back  on  the  road  to 
profits  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  has  asked  a  direct  question  answerable  by 
Yes  or  No. 

My  reply  is.  Yes,  sell  your  peas  as  soon  as  you  can 
after  the  pack  is  ended,  take  your  loss  or  profit  as  the 
case  may  be  and  commence  now  planning  on  doing  a 
better  job  of  selling  in  1933! 

Why  ?  Because  by  spring  between  a  third  and  a  half 
of  the  families  of  the  United  States  will  have  some 
bread  earner  in  the  family  with  his  earning  capacity 
radically  reduced  or  terminated  for  the  time  being  at 
least ! 

Because  we  are  too  apt  to  believe  what  we  want  to 
believe,  there  may  be  more  actual  cases  of  corn,  peas 
and  tomatoes  packed  this  year  than  we  now  think 
possible. 

Because  some  canners  as  always,  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  because  they  are  trying  to  squeeze 
out  from  reluctant  buyers  the  last  penny  that  can  be 
drained  from  the  till. 

A  canner  selling  his  pack  at  the  end  of  the  season  for 
packing,  does  a  lot  toward  clarifying  the  situation.  If 
he  is  going  to  disrupt  a  price  situation  when  he  does 
sell  he  may  as  well  do  it  early  in  the  selling  year  and 
thus  allow  the  market  to  more  quickly  find  its  true 
level. 

The  packer  who  disposes  of  his  pack  when  others 
are  working  the  well  known  squeeze  play  on  jobbers 
will  another  year  and  another  time  get  a  little  edge  on 
his  competitor  who  demands  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 
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Certainly,  whether  the  packs  of  the  three  leading 
vegetables  for  canning  are  seemingly  adequate  or  not, 
the  fact  remains,  they  will  last  out  the  season,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  radical  shortages  in  supplies  of  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  in  1932-33. 

This  control  of  supplies  has  been  out  of  the  canners 
hands  for  years.  Large  distributing  units  are  the  ones 
who  glut  a  consuming  market  or  deplete  canners  ware¬ 
house  stocks. 

You  can  realize  this  for  yourself  when  you  recall 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  times  you  have 
seen  canned  foods  advertised  at  prices  warranted  by 
the  prices  you  have  heard,  $  .55  for  instance  for  good 
standard  sweet  corn,  2’s.  Don’t  you  see  the  buyer  has 
it  all  his  own  way  and  that  it  is  all  against  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  your  being  able  this  year  to  make  a  better  profit 
by  holding  your  pack  until  the  market  has  been  pretty 
well  bared  of  stocks.  Don’t  you  know  much  of  the  corn 
referred  to,  bought  by  large  distributors  for  sale  so 
they  said  at  five  or  six  cents  a  can,  has  been  offered 
and  is  still  being  offered  in  many  instances  at  eight  and 
nine  cents  a  can  ?  Thus  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  controlled  by  the  prices  asked  for  any  given  com¬ 
modity  at  retail.  Markets  will  not  be  bared  of  canned 
corn  if  it  is  bought  at  prices  allowing  it  to  be  retailed 
on  a  close  margin  at  five  cents  a  can  but  offered  for 
sale  at  eight  or  nine  cents  a  can. 

Summarizing  the  matter  then,  carrying  charges  are 
eliminated,  stocks  converted  into  cash  and  the  way 
opened  for  constructive  planning  for  next  year’s  pack 
when  movement  of  the  pack  to  the  consumer  is  com¬ 
pleted  soon  after  the  canning  season  is  finished. 

This  year  probably  as  good,  net  returns  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  canner  who  operates  in  this  manner  as 
will  accrue  to  the  canner  who  wait?,  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  year  for  that  up-turn  in  prices  which  has  so  often 
failed  to  materialize. 

If  you  want  to  gamble  as  usual  on  better  prices 
later  in  the  year,  hold  your  stocks  but  no  decided  ad¬ 
vances  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  far  as  conditions 
indicate  at  this  time. 


WARNER’S  MID-YEAR  REPORT  GOOD 

The  mid-year  figures  of  Canners  Exchange  Subscrib¬ 
ers  at  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau  are  particularly 
gratifying.  Fire  losses  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1932  have  been  considerably  below  last  year,  with  the 
result  that  the  saving  accumulated  to  the  credit  of 
Policyholders’  accounts  shows  a  corresponding  increase 
over  the  figures  of  a  year  ago. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  in  advance  just 
what  the  saving  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  year;  but 
with  the  excellent  results  shown  for  the  first  six 
months,  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  for  the  year. 

This  is  a  time  when  insurance  savings  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  welcome  to  the  industry.  It  is  also  a  year  when 
the  protection  afforded  by  adequate  fire  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  becomes,  more  than  ever  before,  a  vital  asset  to 
your  business. 

Protect  yourself,  your  associates  and  your  stock¬ 
holders  against  financial  fire  loss  by  carrying  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  insurance  to  protect  your  values.  At 
the  low  cost  of  your  fire  insurance  under  this  plan, 
FULL  INSURANCE  IS  CERTAINLY  A  WISE  PRE¬ 
CAUTION. 


'/ 

CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PINEAPPLE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 

By  DuWayne  G.  Clark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  April  13,  1932. 

For  some  years  past,  the  South  African  pineapple 
canning  industry  has  been  a  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  unit  of  considerable  importance,  particu¬ 
larly  insofar  as  trade  with  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned.  The  actual  quantities  shipped 
overseas  have  not  been  representative  of  supplies 
which  influence  prices  to  any  degree,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  standard  maintained,  and  the  business-like 
way  in  which  the  industry  is  managed,  constitute  a 
very  good  reason  why  the  local  producers  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  being  units  in  the  general  export 
trade. 

The  pineapple  canning  activities  in  the  Union  are 
very  largely  controlled  and  dominated  by  one  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  known  as  the  African  Canning  and 
Packing  Corporation,  Limited.  This  plant  is  located  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  in  the  very  center  of  the  pineapple  growing 
districts.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  small  competing 
canning  companies,  but  it  is  understood  that  none  of 
these  latter  have  the  equipment  or  organization  to 
handle  large  quantities  and  turn  out  first  class  prod¬ 
ucts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “Cold  Reef”  brands  made 
up  by  the  African  Canning  and  Packing  Corporation 
are  well  known  on  the  British  market  and  command 
prices  equal  to  those  paid  for  the  Hawaiian  brands. 

The  adverse  trading  conditions  of  1931  and  1932 
were  clearly  indicated  in  South  Africa  beforehand, 
and  the  local  industry,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
restricted  its  pack  and  adopted  a  policy  of  controlling 
output  as  the  only  safe  course  until  the  world’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power  has  returned  to  normal.  It  was  decided 
that  increased  activity  and  larger  supplies,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  overhead  ratio  so  that  lower 
prices  might  be  quoted,  was  a  dangerous  practice  and, 
consequently,  the  outlook  for  the  1932  season  presumes 
the  packing  of  only  such  quantities  as  can  be  sold,  at 
a  profit,  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  available  which  might 
be  used  to  calculate  the  areas  planted  to  pineapples. 
However,  one  authority  has  estimated  that  in  the 
Bathurst  district  there  are  about  40,000,000  plants  in 
the  ground.  These  planting  areas  are  by  no  means 
consistent  and  steady  because  many  growers  have 
failed  to  realize  profits  which  were  expected,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  whole  planted  grounds, 
for  1932,  are  considerably  less  than  was  the  case  in 
1929. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Eastern  Province  crop 
is  being  reaped  and  canned,  and  reports  indicate  that, 
while  quantities  are  not  up  to  expectations,  the  quality 
of  fruit  is  excellent.  Something  like  80  per  cent  of 
the  Bathurst  district’s  production  will  be  canned, 
while  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  in  conjunction  with 
pineapples  grown  in  Natal,  will  either  be  sold  on  the 
local  market  or  shipped  fresh  overseas.  Neither  of 
these  latter  outlets  hold  much  promise,  however,  as 
the  exchange  difficulties,  insofar  as  experts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  render  the  probability  of  net  profit  very 
slender. 

Sales  of  the  fresh  fruit  on  the  Union  markets  have, 
in  most  cases,  been  profitless,  as  in  many  instances 
the  cost  of  freight  has  not  covered  the  return.  It  is 
understood  that  at  Grahamstown,  in  the  growing  terri- 
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tory,  pineapples  have  recently  been  sold  for  from 
2d.  to  4d.  per  dozen,  while  in  the  larger  cities  higher 
prices  rule.  Pineapples  being  sold  in  Johannesburg, 
for  instance,  must  be  assessed  a  rail  charge,  handled 
by  several  organizations,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  grower  is  making  a  profit  when  his  fruit  is 
being  sold  in  Johannesburg  streets  for  from  6d.  to  9d. 
per  dozen. 

It  is  estimated  that  something  like  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  pineapples  canned  during  the  season  go  into 
export  trade,  the  remaining  40  per  cent  being  consumed 
locally.  During  1930  the  total  exports  amounted  to 
1,330,254  pounds,  so  the  entire  canning  production 
during  that  year  probably  amounted  to  2,217,090 
pounds.  The  greater  share  of  these  exports  go  to 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  understood 
that  the  consummation  of  the  Australian-Canadian 
trade  treaty  has  had  a  most  adverse  effect  upon  the 
business  with  Canada.  The  depreciation  of  sterling 
also  had  a  discounting  effect  upon  the  results  coming 
from  efforts  in  the  British  market,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  recently  inaugurated  “Buy  Brit¬ 
ish”  campaign  has,  it  is  reported,  given  trade  with 
England  a  most  decided  stimulus. 

Local  producers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Union 
industry  would  have  seen  more  progress  had  it  not 
been  for  the  price  cutting  competition  coming  from 
certain  far  Eastern  canners,  but  inasmuch  as  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  these  factories  are  held  to  be  comparatively 
inferior,  the  South  African  interests  have  preferred 
to  cater  to  that  section  of  the  market  where  quality, 
and  not  price,  is  the  paramount  consideration  of 
purchase. 

There  are  no  final  figures  available  for  1931,  but 
statistics  show  that  as  of  July,  1931,  17,600  boxes  had 
been  sent  overseas  as  compared  with  21,686  boxes  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  total  1931  exports  were 
below  those  for  1930. 

Exports  of  canned  pineapples  represent  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  importance  of  the  industry, 
as  well  as  variety  of  the  overseas  trade  in  this  product : 

Exports,  Pineapples  Canned 


Destination  Lbs.  Value  Lbs.  Value 

United  Kingd’m  468,510  £9,885  1,785,553  £34,114 

Canada  .  811,564  15,723  789,555  14,701 

New  Zealand  ....  4,575  106  1,125  25 

Belgian  Congo...  5,850*  124  7,215  168 

France  .  2,250  49  16,050  311 

Netherland  .  25,080  492  6,000  109 

Norway  .  4,500  98  13,500  270 

Switzerland  .  2,250  49  .  . 

Japan  .  4,500  98  . 

All  Others .  1,175  27  6,601  139 


Totals  . 1,330,254  £26,651  2,625,599  £49,836 


General  conditions  among  growers  are  most  dis¬ 
couraging,  as  they  are  largely  at  the  mercy  of  either 
the  local  canning  factories,  or  the  general  public  buy¬ 
ing  fresh  fruit.  This  latter  class  of  trade,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  lucrative, 
as  at  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  a  glut  of  pine¬ 
apples  on  the  market  and  prices  are  absurdly  low. 
The  canning  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  must  keep 
their  cost  competitive,  but  when  the  pack  is  restricted, 
as  is  the  case  at  present,  the  grower  who  normally 
sells  to  such  factories  is  faced  with  a  difficult  situation 
which  does  not  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


DEATH  OF  W.  D.  MASSEY 

Former  correspondent  for  THE  CANNING 
TRADE,  W.  D.  Massey,  well  known  for  years 
throughout  the  entire  Ozark  region,  and  located  in 
Springfield,  Missouri,  died  on  July  6th  at  the  age  of  76. 

Mr.  Massey,  known  probably  to  every  canner  in  that 
great  canning  section,  was  the  head  of  the  W.  D.  Mas¬ 
sey  Brokerage  Company,  but  in  the  last  year  or  so  has 
not  taken  very  active  part  due  to  his  oncoming  age. 
And  for  this  same  reason  he  ceased  to  write  the  weekly 
report  of  the  canned  foods  market  of  the  Ozarks  for  us, 
and  was  greatly  missed  by  a  long  list  of  attentive 
readers. 

Mr.  Massey  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a  son,  two 
sisters  and  a  brother. 
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FRANCE  IMPOSES  SPECIAL  IMPORT  TAX  ON 
CANNED  PINEAPPLE 

N  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  encouragement  of 
pineapple  growing  and  canning  in  French  Colonial 
Possessions,  a  Law  was  presented  to  Parliament 
and  received  the  Presidential  signature  on  April  28, 
1932,  being  published  in  the  JOURNAL  OFFICIEL  of 
April  29,  1932,  according  to  information  received  from 
the  office  of  the  American  Consul  at  Paris,  France. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  following  special 
import  taxes  are  imposed  on  canned  pineaple: 


Tariff  No.  Ex86  Francs  per 

Cents  per 

kilogram 

pound 

Pineapple,  preserved  in  the 

natural  state,  whole  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  a  sugared  liquid  not 
containing  alcohol . 

0.30 

0.54 

Pineapple,  in  a  liquid  contain- 

ing  neither  sugar,  syrup  nor 
alcohol  . 

0.15 

0.27 

The  proceeds  of  the  above  tax  will  be  distributed 
among  the  French  Colonies,  protectorates  and  terri¬ 
tories  under  French  mandate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  a  Ministerial  Decree  to  be  issued  later. 


ESTIMATED  PUERTO  RICAN  CANNED  GRAPE¬ 
FRUIT  PACK,  1931-32  SEASON 

A  CCORDING  to  information  radioed  to  the  Depart- 
rnent  of  Commerce  on  July  2,  by  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  Joe  R.  McKey  at  San  Juan,  the  Puerto 
Rican  canned  grapefruit  pack  for  the  1931-32  season  is 
estimated  at  2,500,000  pounds  net.  Visible  stocks  this 
July  350,000  pounds. 


Three  Bargains 

1  600  can  capacity  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker 

for  No.  and  3  cans. 

1 — No.  10  Wonder  Cooker 

I  72  capacity  Jeffrey  Peeling  Table  as  good  as  new, 
prompt  shipment  and  at  bargain  prices. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS—  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatlierett* 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  X  S' 

386  pase*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

PubUsher  of  tht 
Industry’ $  Literaturt 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— At  rare  prices,  new,  rebuilt  and  slightly 
used  canning  machinery  for  all  products. 

Address  Box  A-1870  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Boilers,  engines,  A-B  cooker  for  2s,  2Js 
and  3s,  closed  retorts,  racks,  trucks  Knapp  labeler, 
Link-Belt  peeling  table  for  72  operatives,  Harris 
hoist,  shafting,  hangers,  string  bean  cutter,  desks, 
office  safe. 

Delaware  Manufacturing  &  Development  Co., 
Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— The  following  canning  machinery  in 
splendid  condition: 

1  Ayars  Beet  Grader  (5  grades)  as  good  as  new 
1  Hansen  Beet  Topper,  used  only  about  two  weeks 
1  McStay  Box  Sealer,  only  slightly  used 
1  Large  size  10  H.  P.  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Drive 
1  Niagara  four-row  Duster. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md, 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Two  Tomato  Pulpers  and  one  Rotary 
Tomato  Washer.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  State 
age,  condition  and  cash  price. 

Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Accounts 


ACCOUNTS  WANTED-The  Gilbert  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  covers  the  wholesale  market  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin.  Packers  interested  in  representation 
in  this  market  please  correspond. 

The  Gilbert  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED— By  progressive  sales  organization  canned 
foods  or  other  food  products  for  the  grocery  trade  in 
Central  Indiana  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

Address  Box  A-1873  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Factory  Wanted— For  Lease 

WANTED  TO  LEASE— Tomato  Cannery  with  assured 
acreage;  advise  price  per  ton,  acreage  available,  ren¬ 
tal.  Prefer  Tennessee  or  Tri-States  territory.  Give 
full  particulars. 

Dubon  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  man  able  to  pack  a  fine  grade  of  Sliced 
Pineapple  and  with  ability  to  run  the  plant  in  an  economical 
manner. 

Address  Box  B-1863  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman  by  Pennsylvania  Broker.  Most  be  experi¬ 

enced  in  all  lines  canned  foods  and  specialty  grocery  lines  and 
able  to  sell  jobbing  and  chain  trade  throughout  the  East  and 
give  references.  Must  have  car.  No  salary ;  reasonable  draw¬ 
ing  account  against  reports.  Write  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1871  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1858  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  15  years 
expwience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant— 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasing  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  figure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER.  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tel.  Delaware  9400 


Grading  of  Canned  Peas 

Our  certificate  shows  the  Quality 
Grade  and  the  McNary-Mapes  Status. 

STRASBURGKR  &  SIKGKL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 

^  BALTIMORE,  MD.  r\ 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  1»,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 
It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery, 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

“Did.  of  Food  Machintiy  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


w. 

^TISTIC" 

[AKLS 

Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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••THE  INDISPENSIBLE  R  0  O  A” 


THE  1932  ALMANAC 

Here  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
industry’s  statistics:  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 

Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  25,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Retailers  and  Distributors  All  Low  in  Stocks — Buying 
as  Wants  Compel — A  Review  of  the  Prominent  Items — 
Tomato  Canners  Must  Use  Judgment. 

Market  quiet — There  are  plenty  of  rumors  in 
the  market  about  peaches,  and  pineapple  and 
peas  and  tomatoes  and  whatnot,  but  the  buyers 
manage  to  dig  up  excuses  for  not  buying,  and  some  of 
them  very  old.  We  are  more  than  half  inclined  to 
attribute  these  stories  to  the  salesmen  rather  than  to 
the  buyers,  for  the  buyers  are  just  like  you  are:  they 
feel  no  incentive  towards  buying  anthing,  unless  it  is 
a  rare  bargain,  and  they  are  not  at  all  hesitant  about 
saying  so.  “Don’t  want  it ;  not  interested,”  and  there 
is  no  use  cutting  prices  to  try  to  change  their  minds. 
The  cut  won’t  do  it. 

They  are  buying  what  they  need,  not  doing  much 
shopping  because  prices  they  know  are  low  enough, 
and  they  will  continue  to  so  buy,  because  retailers’ 
stocks  are  all  low  and  need  almost  daily  replacement. 
In  that  sense  the  market  is  in  very  healthy  condition. 
Consumers  are  taking  the  staples  and  nibbling  at  the 
luxuries,  and  this  will  continue. 

Asparagus — California  has  finished  its  pack  at  about 
where  it  aimed,  and  with  the  carry  over  all  parties  see 
a  complete  clean  up  long  before  new  pack  in  ’33.  Over 
50  per  cent  of  the  pack  has  gone,  or  been  sold,  and 
prices  will  improve.  Packers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  running  lightly  and  mostly  for  such  orders 
as  are  in  hand.  Taste  for  the  local  packs  was  gaining 
rapidly,  and  asparagus  is  not  nearly  the  luxury  it  for¬ 
merly  was. 

Beans — The  string  bean  crop  much  below  former 
years,  is  making  only  fair  progress.  Hot  weather 
caught  it,  and  the  yield  is  disappointing  in  this  region, 
as  you  will  note  from  crop  reports.  There  is  no  effort 
to  run  heavily,  anywhere  in  the  country.  Prices  are 


too  low  to  tempt  canners  to  speculate.  A  lot  of  can¬ 
ners  who  formerly  packed  string  beans  will  pass  them 
up  this  season. 

Beets — There  were  rumors  for  a  while  that  spot 
stocks  of  beets  were  closely  cleaned  up.  They  have 
been  worked  down  to  a  comfortable  figure  and  are  no 
longer  a  threat  to  the  market,  in  face  of  the  reduced 
acreage,  and  reduced  intention  to  pack.  It  would  be 
folly  to  change  that  determination  on  news  of  this 
kind,  for  the  change  would  change  the  market  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  old  losses  would  be  assured.  No  changes 
this  week  in  our  prices. 

Carrots — ^This  item  is  in  very  much  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  beets,  but  as  the  Irishman  might  say,  only 
more  so.  There  are  fewer  on  hand,  and  fewer  canners 
intend  to  pack  any.  No  changes  in  prices  this  week. 

Com — ^The  45  per  cent  acreage  is  in  90  per  cent  con¬ 
dition,  and  promising.  It  has  been  hot  in  most  corn 
regions,  and  that  is  what  the  crop  likes,  and  there  have 
been  some  good  rains  in  spots ;  too  much  wind  in  others, 
but  the  crop’s  there. 

In  the  north  and  the  west  they  have  gone  to  the 
yellow  corns,  neglecting  the  white,  and  the  yellow  is 
selling  better.  That  is  not  the  case  in  buying  fresh 
corn,  and  roasting  ears  are  coming  into  favor,  as  their 
season  is  here.  If  they  keep  the  quality  of  the  yellow 
corns — from  the  seed  up  to  the  cans — right,  public  at¬ 
tention  will  be  held,  otherwise  it  will  run  off  very 
quickly,  and  especially  under  the  present  careful  buying 
by  consumers.  A  little  more  attention  to  quality  in 
white  would  soon  put  it  back  in  form.  The  market  is 
in  quite  good  condition,  all  things  considered.  We  hear 
less  of  bargain  lots,  and  the  price  holds  around  57  Vic 
for  standards.  Other  styles  and  grades  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Lima  Beans — ^They  have  been  working  hard  on  the 
surplus  and  getting  rid  of  a  lot  of  it  at  very  low  prices. 
The  low  retail  prices  have  been  a  most  unfortunate 
education  of  the  public,  for  they  will  continue  to  expect 
such.  The  acreage  has  been  reduced  about  40  per  cent, 
and  the  pack  may  be  held  down  even  lower  than  that, 
for  it  is  wise  to  go  carefully  about  this  item  this  year. 
It  will  take  a  year  to  work  back  into  good  favor. 
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Peas — Here  is  the  cock-of-the-walk.  Old  Dame  Na¬ 
ture,  via  the  aphis  and  bad  weather,  has  made  a  10 
million  case  pack  look  big  for  ’32.  That  has  put  canned 
peas  back  into  a  strong  market.  There  is  some  com¬ 
plaint  that  pea  canners  are  unreasonable  in  asking  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Not  so.  These  canners  are  paying  more 
attention  to  marketing  than  ever — and  getting  results. 
The  goods  are  worth  more  money,  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  value — for  the  people  like  canned  peas — and 
the  canners  are  only  asking  a  little  of  the  “gravy” 
which  the  retailers  and  distributors  have  been  getting 
out  of  this  fine  product.  Is  that  unreasonable  or  un¬ 
just?  You  will  find  that  rapidly  increase  throughout 
the  industry  from  now  on  for  years  to  come  and  in  all 
products.  Our  editorial  may  enlighten  you  on  that. 
No  changes  this  week ;  not  many  sellers,  and  all  things 
seem  to  warrant  very  strong  market. 

Pimientos — The  Government  has  just  said  that  the 
planted  acreage  of  this  crop  is  8,040  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  about  7,000  acres  since  1926.  This  does 
not  all  go  to  canning,  and  California  shows  the  most 
increase. 

Tomatoes  —  You  are  given  a  very  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  tomato  crop  condition  in  all  sections  this 
week.  See  the  crop  reports.  And  the  crop  is  in  quite 
fair  shape.  Some  sections  are  burning  up,  and  many 
need  rain  badly,  but  it  looks  promising  for  an  early 
start  in  canning,  in  August.  And  of  course  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  trying  to  discount  that  early  start,  by  driving 
hard  at  present  prices.  If  the  early  tomatoes  are  not 
good  color,  but  are  such  as  will  break  the  spot  market 
price,  keep  away  from  them.  Don’t  touch  them,  keep 
away  from  them.  What  is  the  use  breaking  the  whole 
year’s  tomato  market  by  packing  some  off  colored, 
poor  early  tomatoes?  This  is  not  a  year  to  practice 
that  folly.  There  are  enough  spot  tomatoes  to  carry 
the  market  until  later,  and  if  there  are  not  let  them 
go  without  for  a  while.  It  will  make  a  more  hungry 
market  later.  Use  some  judgment;  don’t  let  the  price 
hounds  drive  you  into  this  error.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  excellent  tomatoes  to  select  from  later  in  the  season, 
and  will  pay  much  less  for  them  than  for  these  early, 
poor  ones.  Keep  the  quality  up  or  prepare  to  pay  for 
the  mistake.  The  tomato  market  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  tomato  canners.  If  if  is  wrecked  it  will  be  their 
own  fault.  The  banks  and  the  can  companies,  who 
have  an  interest  in  this,  ought  to  get  busy  on  this  job. 

This  week  the  tomato  market  is  off  a  little,  on  the 
strength  of  a  rumor  that  the  Ozarks  will  have  early 
packed  tomatoes  on  the  market.  Scat  out  of  that, 
Ozarks,  and  let  the  tomato  market  alone. 

Fruits — Interest  centers  in  the  peach  situation,  and 
the  ruinous  prices  at  which  they  are  being  unloaded 
during  the  frenzy.  Think  of  it:  beautiful  Melba 
halves,  in  214  cans,  selling  in  chain  stores  of  Balti¬ 
more  at  2  cans  for  a  quarter!  Pineapple  is  getting 
into  the  same  boat. 

The  cherry  canners  have  offered  the  cherry  growers 
Ic  per  pound,  and  the  cherry  growers  are  having  trou¬ 
ble  getting  pickers  at  a  price  that  will  permit  this.  So 
the  cherry  pack  will  be  held  down. 

The  small  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  are  also  being  lightly 
packed. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Cotretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


But  Little  Activity — Peach  Situation  Dominant — Pea 
Packers  Waiting  to  See  Final  Outcome  of  Pack — Buy¬ 
ing  a  Few  Future  Tomatoes — Milk  Prices  Again  Off — 
Hope  For  Agreement  in  Pineapple  Business. 

New  York,  July  21,  1932. 

SMALL  ACTIVITY — ^The  market  moved  along  in  a 
dull,  routine  manner  during  the  past  week,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  lack  of  stability  largely  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  the  peach  control  movement  on  the 
coast. 

Activity  in  practically  all  items  with  the  exception 
of  peas  and  future  tomatoes  was  small,  buyers  stick¬ 
ing  to  their  policy  of  replacement  orders  alone  until 
the  market  shows  some  definite  signs  of  stability  and 
strength. 

Prices  on  the  whole  showed  little  change,  although 
the  list  on  peaches  continues  on  a  depressed  scale  with 
rumors  placing  prices  far  below  the  market  level. 
These  rumors,  however,  cannot  be  confirmed  and  the 
trade  believes  them  to  be  idle  gossip,  rather  than  a 
true  picture  of  the  price  situation. 

Peaches — The  fruit  situation  still  largely  dominates 
the  market  with  the  entire  price  list  greatly  disorgan¬ 
ized.  Some  fairly  large  covering  is  reported  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  larger  buyers  who  are  seeking  bar¬ 
gains  and  apparently  feel  that  prices  will  not  go  much 
lower  than  they  are  today. 

The  major  companies  are  now  meeting  the  prices 
posted  by  the  independents,  apparently  solely  to  main¬ 
tain  their  outlets  as  the  present  scale  of  prices  does  not 
pay  packing  costs.  However,  some  semblance  of  order 
in  the  price  situation  is  expected  to  develop  within  the 
near  future  as  the  bulk  of  the  distress  offerings  are 
removed  from  the  market  and  the  major  packers  get  a 
chance  to  control  the  market  and  stabilize  prices  at  a 
fair  level. 

Talk  of  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  since  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  peach  control  agency  bringing  around  the 
recalcitrant  members  of  the  latter  group  whose  refusal 
to  co-operate  in  the  agency’s  curtailment  program  to  a 
more  sane  attitude  concerning  co-operation  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  heard  from  the  coast.  There  are  rumors  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  group  with  similar  aims  to  organize  the  peach 
packers.  Banking  pressure  is  held  responsiWe  for  this 
move  and  the  trade  hopes  that  some  sort  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  formed  which  will  stabilize  the  market  as  much 
as  possible. 

Peas — Present  about  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
entire  market  picture  although  this  is  slightly  dimmed 
by  the  packers’  refusal  to  make  a  market  until  final 
crop  reports  are  compiled  and  they  have  an  adequate 
chance  to  study  the  final  outlook  for  the  market. 

Some  covering  is  reported  in  the  Western  states  with 
buyers  here  trying  to  confirm  commitments.  Just 
how  much  business  has  been  done  is  not  known  in 
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view  of  the  packers’  unwillingness  to  tie  up  their  packs 
at  present  prices.  Some  rather  large  buyers  have  been 
sounding  out  packers  and  it  is  believed  that  some  deals 
have  been  arranged  with  ample  provision  made  for 
the  possibility  of  higher  payments  in  future  market 
conditions  warrant. 

From  all  present  appearances,  the  current  season  will 
see  the  pea  packers  in  the  saddle  and  it  will  be  a 
“sellers”  market  almost  entirely. 

Tomatoes — Although  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
authoritative  guess  as  to  the  size  of  the  current  crop 
in  the  Tri-States,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  market 
will  be  flooded  with  stocks  as  many  packers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  curtail  their  operations  this  year. 

Future  covering  here  continues  on  a  moderate  scale 
with  the  new  pack  tomatoes  demand  suffering  from 
the  general  unbalanced  market  resulting  from  the 
peach  mix-up. 

Prices  have  showed  little  changes,  either  in  the  spot 
or  future  markets  although  some  minor  readjustments 
in  terms  have  been  made  in  scattered  instances  in  the 
latter. 

Canned  Fish — Retail  movements  continue  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  with  the  customary  seasonal  demand 
shown,  although  buyers  are  not  showing  much  activity 
in  the  market,  replacement  orders  being  the  rule. 

Uncertainty  over  the  future  prices  of  the  various 
salmon  packs  is  held  responsible  for  the  slowness  of 
the  market  although  to  a  fair  extent,  the  general  lassi¬ 
tude  of  trading  conditions  in  general  contributes  to  the 
dullness  in  canned  fish. 

Canned  Milk — Prices  hit  the  toboggan  again  during 
the  week  for  the  second  or  third  time  during  the  past 
few  months  with  bitter  competition  behind  the  adver¬ 
tised  brands  and  independents  held  mainly  responsible 
for  the  latest  cut. 

The  independents  are  now  offering  from  $2.05  to 
$2.10  while  the  major  factors  are  posting  their  offer¬ 
ings  at  $2.25.  Buying  picked  up  somewhat  following 
the  reductions  with  the  advertised  brands  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  orders  although  some  fair  sized  movements 
in  the  independent  brands  were  reported. 

Pineapple — Reports  from  the  coast  today  state  that 
formal  announcement  of  a  co-operative  agreement 
among  the  six  leading  Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  will 
be  made  within  the  next  48  hours.  The  banking  inter¬ 
ests  identified  with  the  pineapple  packing  industry  are 
credited  with  bringing  the  agreement  to  a  head  after 
discussions  extending  over  several  months. 

When  completed,  according  to  the  report,  the  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  will  cover  not  only  this  year’s 
crop,  but  that  of  next  year  and  subsequent  plantings 
since  these  plantings  fall  in  longer  than  yearly  periods. 

The  plan,  when  in  full  swing,  is  expected  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  pineapple  business  on  a  basis  which  “will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  great  surplus  that  has  been  created  and  has 
been  aggravated  by  depression  conditions  retarding 
distribution.” 

Although  a  natural  reaction  to  such  an  agreement  in 
the  local  market  would  be  advances  from  the  low  prices 
established  some  months  ago,  the  competition  from 
the  low-priced  peaches  will  prevent  any  such  effect,  the 
trade  believes.  However,  any  change  in  the  peach  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  better  would  be  quickly  reflected  in 
firmer  pineapple  prices. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bk  "OBSERVER." 

Special  Corrttpondmt  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Outlook  is  Brightening — Early  Tomato  Canning  Eases 
Tomatoi  Market — Packing  and  Selling  on  a  New  Basis — 
Corn  Holding — Peas  Very  Strong — Grapefruit  Strong 
— Fish  Fairly  Firm. 

Chicago,  July  21,  1932. 

UTLOOK  BETTER — A  number  of  things  have 
been  happening  lately  which  are  bringing  the 
food  distributing  craft  to  a  realization  that  there 
are  better  conditions  ahead;  advances  on  sugar,  spin¬ 
ach,  peas,  com,  etc.,  all  show  that  the  low  dip  is  passed 
and  somewhere  on  the  horizon  is  a  condition  of  fair 
balance  between  over-production  and  under-consump¬ 
tion.  And  when  that  adjustment  is  again  reached  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  avarice  and  poor  foresight  will  not  be 
allowed  to  again  upset  the  situation. 

Tomatoes — Excellent  growing  weather  with  ample 
moisture ;  and  the  likelihood  of  some  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  in  August  has  injected  an  undercurrent  of  easi¬ 
ness  into  unsold  spot  holdings.  Ozark  new  pack  No.  2 
standards  quoted  at  571/2C  factory  will  lay  into  Chicago 
about  as  cheap  as  Maryland  goods  so  they  are  getting 
a  bit  more  than  usual  attention  because  of  price  advan¬ 
tage.  And  some  of  the  packs  as  submitted  appear  to 
show  nice  quality ;  they  are  promising  new  crop  deliv¬ 
eries  by  August  15th.  Many  Indiana  canners  have  gone 
about  their  business  of  1932  pack  without  bothering 
much  about  future  sales ;  feeling  that  they  have  as  good 
or  better  chance  at  an  acceptable  price  by  waiting ;  put¬ 
ting  up  a  really  good  pack ;  and  selling  on  sample.  Cer¬ 
tainly  based  on  the  fine  quality  shipped  here  from  some 
parts  of  Indiana  there  is  a  preference  for  tomatoes 
from  that  state  with  most  of  our  jobber  buyers  here. 

Com — The  advances  registered  earlier  this  month 
seem  to  be  holding  well;  55c  standard  corn  is  getting 
harder  to  find;  some  have  advanced  to  57i/4c;  these 
holders  feeling  that  as  long  as  the  product  is  within 
the  lOc  seller  position  there  is  not  going  to  be  very 
much  loss  of  demand  from  upping  the  price  to  most 
anywhere  within  the  ultimate  limit  of  75c  to  77i/^c 
delivered  jobbers  warehouse. 

A  large  per  cent  of  packers  are  now  definitely  with¬ 
drawn  until  after  the  pack  feeling  that  the  new  set-up 
at  that  time  will  be  to  their  advantage. 

Peas — A  very  strong  bull  market  has  prevailed  for 
several  weeks  past ;  no  doubt  but  that  the  damage  has 
been  serious  in  Wisconsin  and  many  canners  have  had 
to  get  their  prices  up  in  spite  of  protests  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  resistance  to  these  advances  has  been 
unusually  vigorous  and  with  the  certainty  that  the 
public  will  not  support  overpriced  foods  it  may  develop 
that  pea  producers  will  find  it  wise  to  let  their  product 
clean  itself  off  the  market  as  fast  as  a  healthy  normal 
priced  demand  will  use  it  up. 

No.  2  standard  peas  now  priced  at  85c  Maryland, 
90c  Wisconsin  factory. 

California  Peaches — Some  talk  has  been  going 
around  the  street  about  some  exceedingly  low  priced 
fruit  available  since  the  Peach  Control  activities 
ceased;  if  only  part  of  these  figures  mentioned  repre¬ 
sent  quality  merchandise  the  housewife  can  hardly 
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afford  to  go  too  heavily  into  buying  fresh  fruit  and 
sugar  for  extensive  home  canning  operations. 

Grapefruit — ^The  shortage  is  pinching;  No.  2  fancy 
which  was  hawked  up  and  down  the  street  at  $1.05  a 
few  weeks  ago  is  now  priced  at  $1.35  ex  Chicago  ware¬ 
house  and  hard  to  find.  There  are  about  4  months  to 
go  until  additional  fruit  is  available  for  canning  so  we 
may  fairly  expect  present  stocks  to  be  completely 
cleaned  out  of  retail  and  wholesale  reserves.  Some 
buyers  who  thought  they  could  play  along  on  an  abso¬ 
lutely  bare  stock  are  now  paying  the  penalty.  They 
may  have  to  do  similarly  on  a  lot  of  other  items  soon. 

Sardines — Domestic  pack  in  good  production;  No.  1 
California  Ovals  offered  at  $2.55  Coast;  Maine  pack 
expected  to  get  under  way  in  a  larger  way  in  early 
August ;  and  as  a  restraining  control  on  any  chance  of 
advances  is  the  extraordinary  line  of  low  prices  on 
European  Olive  Oil  pack ;  for  instance  Norway  14  Key 
Wrappes  Mussas  at  $4.00  to  $4.25  f.  0.  b.  New  York 
duty  paid. 

Salmon — Easier  levels  apply  since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Sales  Corporation  control  in  Seattle;  the  trade 
generally  seems  to  be  anticipating  some  attractive 
prices  and  a  big  business  when  conditions  become  defi¬ 
nitely  set. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Pack  All  Going  Out  and  None  Coming  In — 
Trade  Insists  on  Large  Shrimp— Demand  for  Canned 
Vegetables  and  Fruit  Slack  —  Will  Be  Consumed  in 
“Hand  to  Mouth  Way.” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  21,  1932. 

SHRIMP — “It’s  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in” 
is  the  present  status  of  the  shrimp  pack  in  this 
section,  because  there  are  no  shrimp  being  canned 
and  while  no  big  activity  is  shown  in  the  sale  and  ship¬ 
ping  end  of  the  industry,  yet  the  movement  of  the 
stock  in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  is  commencing 
to  show  considerable  empty  space  on  the  floors  and  any 
reasonable  spurt  in  the  demand  for  canned  shrimp 
would  clean  out  the  stock  of  the  canners. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  branch  of  the  industry  is 
in  a  somewhat  similar  condition  and  while  more  shrimp 
were  received  this  past  week  than  the  previous  one, 
yet  for  the  last  thirty  days,  considerable  frozen  stock 
has  been  removed  from  the  coolers,  both  the  raw  and 
the  cooked  and  peeled,  which  indicates  that  it’s  all 
going  out  of  the  coolers  and  none  being  put  in. 

The  shrimp  that  are  being  produced  in  this  section 
at  present  are  of  the  fancy  variety — large  and  of  very 
mild  flavor. 


It  is  well  for  buyers  from  this  section  to  know  that 
the  shrimp  that  migrate  to  this  coast  are  not  of  the 
extra  large  variety  and  they  seldom  get  larger  than 
20  to  the  pound  after  headed,  therefore  a  fancy,  large 
shrimp  in  this  section  is  20-^  to  the  pound  and  it  is 
the  best  shrimp  in  the  long  run,  because  when  they  get 
larger  than  this,  they  are  tough  and  for  canning  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  weight  in  the  cans 
without  having  to  cut  them,  hence  a  20-25  shrimp  is 
plenty  big  for  anybody. 


Years  ago,  the  trade  was  not  so  particular  about  the 
size  of  the  shrimp,  but  in  recent  years,  the  trade  has 
shown  a  preference  for  the  large  shrimp  and  why,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  the  small  shrimp  are 
certainly  tenderer  and  more  delicious  than  the  large. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  raw,  headless 
shrimp  trade  insists  on  large  shrimp,  which  is  because 
the  small  shrimp  mashes  and  breaks  up  in  transit 
when  iced  down  in  barrels  and  boxes,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  canned  shrimp.  Probably  the  best 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  housewife  has  been 
accustomed  to  paying  a  higher  price  for  large,  head¬ 
less,  raw  shrimp  at  the  retail  markets,  which  the  mar¬ 
kets  class  as  fancy  and  when  she  buys  canned  shrimp, 
she  wants  large  shrimp,  right  on,  through  force  of 
habit,  which  really  should  not  be  the  case,  because  the 
smaller  shrimp  are  a  better  eating  shrimp.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  costs  the  canner  more  to  pack  small 
shrimp  than  large  ones  and  if  it  was  left  to  the  can¬ 
ners,  there  would  not  be  a  small  shrimp  packed. 

Small  shrimp  are  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance 
to  the  canners  from  the  time  they  land  at  the  docks 
until  they’re  finally  disposed  of.  The  labor  does  not 
want  to  pick  them,  because  they  can’t  make  any  head¬ 
way  with  small  shrimp,  inasmuch  as  they  can  pick  a 
hundred  barrels  of  large  shrimp  in  the  time  it  takes 
them  to  pick  twenty  barrels  of  the  small  ones.  Then 
after  the  packers  have  them  in  cans,  they’re  hard  to 
sell,  hence  you  can  imagine  how  anxious  the  canners 
are  to  handle  small  shrimp  and  they  only  pack  them 
when  there  is  no  other  kind  available. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Demand  for  Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruit  Slack — It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  demand  for  canned 
vegetable  and  fruit  should  be  slack  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  fresh  product 
being  grown  and  thrown  on  the  market  at  ridiculously 
low  prices,  therefore  there  is  nothing  unusual  to  see 
the  market  on  these  two  commodities  as  dull  as  it  has 
been. 

There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  keep  ourselves 
together  the  best  way  we  can  and  wait  for  our  turn 
to  move  our  pack,  so  let’s  take  it  easy  and  make  our¬ 
selves  as  comfortable  as  we  can  with  ice  water,  electric 
fans,  radios  and  other  minor  luxuries  that  we  can 
afford,  for  don’t  worry,  we  will  dispose  of  our  pack 
when  the  time  comes  and  not  before.  Back  in  normal 
times,  the  market  was  more  or  less  upset  and  prices 
running  low  during  packing  season  and  why  should  we 
expect  it  to  be  different  now  ? 

Production  of  canned  foods  is  light,  regardless  of 
what  anybody  says  and  the  present  pack  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  will  be  absorbed  in  due  course  of  time  in  a 
“hand  to  mouth”  way,  so  no  use  trying  to  rush  things, 
it’s  wasted  efforts.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  avail 
yourself  of  every  opportunity  to  move  your  product  at 
a  small  margin  of  profit,  which  is  all  that  you  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect. 

Canned  foods  furnish  the  cheapest  and  most  conveni¬ 
ent  diet  for  the  American  family  the  year  round  and 
this  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  put  up  under  most 
sanitary  conditions,  under  Government  supervision 
and  sanctioned  by  food  experts,  serves  to  do  away  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  unfounded  prejudice  that  house¬ 
wives  have  had  for  canned  foods.  The  thrifty  and 
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sensible  housewife  day  by  day  is  depending  more  and 
more  on  her  can  opener  for  her  daily  menu  and  why 
should  she  not,  because  there  is  nothing  that  she  can 
prepare  herself  that  will  taste  any  better,  then  why  go 
to  the  extra  time,  trouble  and  expense. 

By  using  canned  foods  she  will  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  her  household  and  social  duties  without  de¬ 
priving  her  family  of  good,  healthful  and  delicious  eats. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Spot  Fruits  Taking  Licking — ^Peach  Pack  Uncertain 
With  Abandonment  of  Control  Plan — Apricot  Packing 
Finished;  No  Spot  Prices  Named — Salmon  Dull — ^Pine¬ 
apple  Pack  Still  Unsettled  —  New  Pineapple  Process 
Developed. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  21st,  1932. 

Fruits — canned  fruits  are  certainly  taking  a  ter¬ 
rible  trouncing  and  prices  on  some  lines  are  the 
lowest  in  history.  All  idea  of  cost  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  to  the  winds,  with  canners  intent  solely 
on  getting  rid  of  their  holdings.  Much  of  the  cash 
received  will  doubtless  be  put  into  another  pack,  to  be 
finally  sold  at  a  loss  to  finance  still  another  one.  The 
output  of  some  lines  is  being  held  within  limits  and 
distribution  is  expected  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fash¬ 
ion,  but  on  others  the  situation  is  far  from  promising. 

Peach  Pack  Outlook — Canners  have  been  hoping 
until  recently  that  the  peach  situation  would  right 
itself  before  the  packing  season  commenced,  and  that 
the  pack  would  be  held  to  a  quantity  that  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  move  before  the  1933  season. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  State  officials  and  organizations 
of  canners  and  growers  the  situation  has  gone  from  bad 
to  worse  and  all  hopes  of  an  orderly  packing  program 
have  gone  a-glimmering  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
control  plan.  As  matters  stand  now,  it  is  every  canner 
for  himself,  and  every  grower,  too.  Well  versed  pack¬ 
ers  state  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  pack  being 
held  to  4,000,000  cases,  and  decline  to  make  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  output.  They  say  that  while 
some  concerns  will  not  be  able  to  operate,  owing  to 
inability  to  secure  loans,  others  will  secure  funds  in 
some  manner  and  proceed  to  pack,  regardless  of  the 
business  in  sight. 

Peach  Prices — Prices  on  spot  cling  peaches  are  run¬ 
ning  a  wide  range,  with  packers  meeting  the  situation 
in  individual  ways.  The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  offering  the  Del  Monte  brand  at  $1.30  a  dozen 
and  other  featured  brands  are  quoted  at  about  this 
price,  but  considerable  shading  is  reported.  Choice  No. 
2V^  cling  peaches  are  being  offered  as  low  as  $1.10  and 
some  tenders  below  this  figure  are  reported.  Standards 
are  offered  freely  at  95  cents  and  $1. 

During  the  past  ten  years  shipments  canned 
peaches  from  California  have  averaged  9,400,000  cases 
a  year.  On  June  1  of  the  present  year  there  were 
4,450,000  cases  unsold.  If  the  pack  was  held  to  4,000,- 


000  cases,  as  was  planned,  there  would  be  available 
8,450,000  cases  for  distribution,  or  a  quantity  consid¬ 
ered  ample.  A  year  ago  there  were  3,216,078  cases  on 
hand  and  sales  for  the  year  ending  June  1  were  7,114,- 
327  cases.  Canners  consider  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
any  greatly  increased  quantity  can  be  moved  during 
the  coming  year. 

Apricots — ^While  the  packing  of  apricots  is  virtually 
at  an  end,  several  of  the  larger  packing  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  have  not 
come  out  as  yet  with  opening  prices.  All  have  spot 
stocks  to  care  for  any  immediate  business  offered  and 
very  little  advance  business  is  being  booked  by  anyone. 
Plenty  of  fruit  has  been  offered  by  growers,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  price  is  about  half  of  the  minimum  sug¬ 
gested  just  before  the  season  opened.  General  reports 
are  that  the  pack  has  been  held  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

Salmon  Quiet — Sales  of  canned  salmon  continue 
quiet,  despite  the  bargains  that  are  offered.  Very  little 
future  business  has  been  placed,  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevailing  and  little  is  expected  in  the  immediate 
future.  Practically  all  of  the  stocks  of  pinks  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation  and 
prices  may  be  considered  steady  at  85  cents.  Some 
packers  are  offering  new  pack  Pinks  at  85  cents,  guar¬ 
anteed  against  the  formal  opening.  Spot  Alaska  Reds 
have  slipped  a  little  and  $1.65  is  now  the  price  of  some 
of  the  featured  brands.  Futures  are  being  offered  at 
the  same  price. 

Pineapple — No  definite  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  pineapple  packers  to  hold  the  output  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  to  6,250,000  cases,  the  plans  proposed  having 
failed  to  meet  the  ideas  of  all,  particularly  some  out¬ 
side  the  ranks  of  the  association.  During  the  past  ten 
years  annual  shipments  have  averaged  a  little  less  than 
8,000,000  cases.  This  year  there  is  a  heavy  carryover 
and  it  is  felt  by  many  that  a  pack  of  six  and  a  quarter 
million  cases  will  be  more  than  ample  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Packing  is  under  way  and  will  soon  be  at 
its  height.  Much  fruit  is  being  discarded  and  the  pack 
will  run  to  higher  quality  than  ever. 

New  Pineapple  Process — ^The  Hawaiian  Canneries 
Co.,  Ltd.,  operating  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  experimental  work  looking  to 
control  of  disease  in  pineapple  plants  or  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  improved  varieties.  Of  late,  it  has  been  center¬ 
ing  its  activities  on  improvements  in  canning  and  has 
developed  some  radically  new  methods  which  call  for 
the  use  of  new  equipment.  Some  of  the  processes  de¬ 
veloped  have  been  patented  and  patents  are  pending  on 
others.  It  is  claimed  for  the  new  processes  that  the 
white  fiber  in  pineapple  is  eliminated,  producing  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  that  is  tender  and  at  the  same  time  of 
better  flavor  than  present  cannery  run. 

Asparagus — ^While  official  figures  are  not  available 
as  yet,  reliable  estimates  of  the  asparagus  pack  place 
this  a  little  less  than  1,300,000  cases.  This  is  a  little 
more  than  was  thought  likely  for  a  time,  the  increase 
being  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  pa/;ked  to  sell  at  a 
price.  The  pack  of  All  Green  is  estiniated  at  about 
240,000  cases. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocers  Face  Future  With  Confidence  Despite  Current  Adverse  Conditions,  Schlapp  Holds. 


Grocers  face  future  with  confidence  de¬ 
spite  CURRENT  ADVERSE  CONDITIONS,  SCHLAPP 
HOLDS — While  present  business  conditions  have  borne 
heavily  on  all  factors  in  the  grocery  trades,  there  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  a  feeling  that  the 
current  trade  problems  will  be  solved,  and  most  noteworthy,  the 
trade  is  convinced  that  it  is  building  solidly  for  the  future, 
according  to  an  article  by  Carl  H.  Schlapp,  president  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Dun’s 
Review. 

This  quiet  confidence,  Mr.  Schlapp  continued,  in  his  opinion  is 
well  based.  Many  of  the  old  antagonisms  and  suspicions  and 
resulting  wastes  are  disappearing  under  the  whip  lash  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  methods  of  doing  business  and  the  pitiless  competition 
that  prevails,  he  contended. 

“Even  the  general  run  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  now 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distribution  function,  wholesale  and 
retail,  must  be  a  continuous  and  complete  operation.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  when  these  two  factors  join  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  their  advantages  and  minimizing  their  disadvantages. 

Voluntaries  Discussed 

“This  has  been  attacked  in  various  ways.  Most  spectacular 
perhaps  is  the  voluntary  group  method.  This  plan  is  designed, 
without  interferring  with  individual  ownership,  or  initiative, 
to  co-operate  in  better  stock  control,  buying,  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  estimated  that  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  retail  grocers  are  now  operating  under  plans  of  this  char¬ 
acter  in  co-operation  with  various  types  of  wholesalers.  In  a 
movement  that  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  that  concededly  even 
yet  in  an  experimental  stage,  it  is  only  natural  that  varying 
degrees  of  success  have  been  attained.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  both  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  in  great  numbers,  have 
realized  the  necessity  of  making  readjustments  and  have  been 
making  the  necessary  efforts  and  have  been  willing  to  test  out 
the  possibilities. 

“This  movement,  however,  by  no  means  tells  the  complete 
story.  Many  wholesale  grocers,  either  by  necessity  or  by  choice, 
and  this  also  holds  true  of  a  large  number  of  retail  grocers, 
have  not  adopted  a  formal  merchandising  arrangement,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  have  revamped  their  methods  of  doing  business  and 
in  one  way  or  another  adjusted  their  operations  so  as  to  take 
advantage  better  of  their  strategic  possibilities.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  many  large  wholesale  grocers  with  well  estab¬ 
lished  brands  that  are  popular  with  both  retail  grocers  and 
consumers.  Businesses,  that  a  few  years  ago  were  content  to 
rest  on  the  tradition  of  the  wholesaler  as  primarily  a  shrewd 
buyer,  have  installed  a  thorough-going  sales’  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  To  a  greater  and  greater  degree  the  typical  wholesale 
grocery  salesman  is  becoming  a  supervisor  and  advisor  to  his 
retailer  grocer  customers.  He  is  an  able  ally  of  the  individual 
retailer  as  regards  stock  arrangements,  turnover,  display,  adver¬ 
tising,  collection  of  accounts,  selection  of  accounts  and  other 
trade  problems.” 

During  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  Schlapp  continued,  under  the 
impetus  of  these  drives  for  greater  efficiency  and  better  mer¬ 
chandising,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  operating 
costs  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  have  been  cut  by  25  per 
cent.  It  has  been  established  that  an  efficient  wholesale  grocer 
plus  an  efficient  retail  grocer  can  deliver  goods  to  consumers  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  any  type  of  competition.  In  addition,  it  has 
also  been  shown  that  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  can 
master  and  apply  the  “shallow  mysteries”  of  so-called  modern 
merchandising,  specials,  leaders,  stock  arrangement,  advertising 
and  price  tagging  and  other  modern  methods. 

“This  situation  should  interest  us  all,”  Mr.  Schlapp  said  in 
conclusion,  “provided  we  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  typi¬ 
cal  American  scene.  If  so-called  ‘big  business’  were  to  monopo¬ 
lize  all  business,  manufacturing  as  well  as  distributing,  then 
fundamental  changes  would  necessarily  follow  in  our  social  and 
political  life.  A  democracy  requires  a  far-flung  and  substantial 
middle-class.  If  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  businesses, 
affecting  as  they  do  .so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi¬ 


zens  can  show  that  they  can  persist  in  a  free  competitive  sys¬ 
tem,  certainly  others  have  an  example  before  them  and  need  not 
give  up  the  fight  in  despair.” 

Rhode  Island  Leads  Nation  In  Per  Capita  Retail  Grocery 
Store  Sales,  Survey  Discloses — With  the  retail  sales  index  giv¬ 
ing  100  as  an  average  for  the  entire  country,  Rhode  Island  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  159,  or  59  per  cent  above  the  average,  were  the 
highest  per  capita  throughout  the  nation  while  Mississippi,  with 
retail  sales  of  49  per  cent,  51  per  cent  below  the  average, 
showed  the  lowest  per  capita  sales  total,  according  to  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  major  retail  markets  in  the  United  States  recently 
released  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  international  advertising 
agency. 

The  analysis,  based  upon  the  first  official  census  of  retail 
sales  made  by  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with 
the  1930  census,  has  been  published  in  book  form  by  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company. 

Denver  ranked  first  in  the  major  cities,  with  retail  grocery 
sales  listed  at  243,  or  143  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
country.  New  Orleans  ranked  lowest,  with  sales  placed  at  86, 
or  14  per  cent  below  the  average,  the  survey  continued. 

Retail  grocery  store  sales  are  below  the  average  in  25  of  the 
48  states,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  country  with  the 
deficient  states  including:  Alabama,  50  per  cent  below  average; 
Arkansas,  46  per  cent  below;  Georgia,  36  per  cent  below;  Idaho, 
23  per  cent  below;  Iowa,  13  per  cent  below;  Kansas,  4  per  cent 
below;  Kentucky,  38  per  cent  below;  Louisiana.  50  per  cent 
below;  Minnesota.  15  per  cent  below;  Mississippi,  51  per  cent 
below;  Missouri,  1  per  cent  below;  Montana.  2  per  cent  below; 
Nebraska,  19  per  cent  below:  New  Mexico.  39  per  cent  below; 
North  Carolina,  41  per  cent  below:  North  Dakota,  48  per  cent: 
Oklahoma.  15  per  cent  below:  South  Carolina,  48  per  cent  below: 
South  Dakota,  42  per  cent  below;  Tennessee,  36  per  cent  below; 
Texas,  13  per  cent  below:  Utah,  32  per  cent  below;  Virginia, 
38  per  cent  below;  West  Virginia,  38  per  cent  below,  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  5  per  cent  below. 

The  survey  showed  the  following  states  to  have  unusually 
good  grocery  store  sales:  Arizona,  10  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age;  California,  22  per  cent  above:  Colorado,  44  per  cent  above; 
Connecticut,  49  per  cent  above;  Delaware,  8  per  cent  above; 
Florida,  8  per  cent  above;  Illinois,  7  per  cent  above;  Indiana. 
8  per  cent  above;  Maine.  24  ner  cent  above;  Marvland,  1  per 
cent  above;  Massachusetts,  53  per  cent  above;  Michigan,  23 
per  cent  above;  Nevada,  22  per  cent  above;  New  Hampshire,  41 
per  cent  above;  New  Jersey,  27  per  cent  above;  New  York,  12 
per  cent  above:  Ohio,  39  per  cent  above:  Oregon,  13  per  cent 
above:  Pennsvlvania,  8  per  cent  above:  Rhode  Island.  59  per 
cent  above:  Vermont,  14  per  cent  above;  Washington,  7  per  cent 
above,  and  Wyoming,  4  per  cent  above. 

In  dollars  and  cents  sales.  New  York  State  ranked  first,  the 
survey  continued,  with  Pennsylvania  second,  Ohio  third,  Illinois 
fourth.  California  fifth,  Massachusetts  sixth,  Michigan  seventh. 
New  Jersev  eighth,  Texas  ninth,  Missouri  tenth,  Indiana  elev¬ 
enth,  and  Wisconsin  twelfth. 

Grocery  store  sales  in  New  York  State  totalled  $900,288,000, 
in  Pennsvlvania  $662,327,000.  in  Ohio  $591,349,000,  in  Illinois 
$522,768,000,  in  California  $443,349,000,  and  in  Massachusetts 
.^416.867.000.  Total  retail  grocery  unit  sales  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  survey  disclosed,  amounted  to  $7,840,914,000, 
of  which  $3,672,827,000.  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  was  in 
the  370  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  all  grocery  store  sales  in  the  United 
States  are  made  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsvlvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  California  and  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  total  for  the  country  are  made  in  the 
following  seven  states:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  California. 

Grocery  store  sales  in  Illinois.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
are  approximately  equal  to  sales  in  all  of  the  stetes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  grocery  store  sales  in  New  York  State 
alone  exceed  the  total  sales  of  21  States  in  the  Union. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flecures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2%... 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 


Large.  No.  2.. 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq.. 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 42% . 

No.  2%  . 95  - 

No.  10  .  2.76  -  . 

BEANS* 

Stringiest  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.76  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1-40  1.26 

No.  10  .  7.60  - 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 76  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.60  - 

Soak^,  No.  2 . 60  . 

BEETS* 

Bahy,  No.  2 . 1.40  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . I.IO  . 

Whole,  No.  8 -  1.10  - 

Whole,  No,  10 .  3.60  3.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.86  - 

Dic^,  No.  10............................~.~. .  8.76  ........ 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . - . .  . . . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.26  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Stanuard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard.  No.  10 . - . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 62% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 67%  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 — .  1.00  ........ 

Split,  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

.MIXED  vegetables* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  - 4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2....._...»~.~....~..,_~~...~>~  1.06  ....... 

No.  10  . 8.00  .. — 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  Now  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b . .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s............ .  1.00 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  1st .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 87%  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 86  .96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  4.76  . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.60  - - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.26  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% . 90  *-90 

No.  3 .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10 _ 8.00  *8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

— 

2.46 

No.  2IA  . 

Kn  a 

. 

2.46 

No.  10  . . . 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.30 

No.  2%  . 

2.66 

No.  3  . 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

........ 

2el5 

2.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.06 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

1.10 

3.60 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.19 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.86  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  8.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.10 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .40 

No.  10,  AVhole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 42% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.76  . 


.70  . 

.70  . 

1.10  - 

.80  . 

.90 

.90 

1.00  . 

2.86 

2.86 

.65  . 

.66 

.55 

.90 

.86 

1.26  . 

1.20  . 

8.60  . 

8.40 

.60 

.60 

.80 

.82% 

.77% 

1.10 

1.10 

1.12% 

3.10 

3.00 

3.20 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O;  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy.  No.  2%..„ . . . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%., 

Choice  . . . . 

Standard,  No.  10.........,....................».... 


3.60 

2.90 


3.26 


1.60  1.40 

1.80  1.65 


8.76 


_  1.60 

6.60  4.00 


4.25 


1.90 

2.26 

2.60 


.60  _ 

1.22%  1.06 

3.66  _ 

.76  _ 

3.60  _ 


.96 

1.40 

2.40 


8.16 

1.96 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

.80 

.76 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.10 

.86 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.30 

2.66 

2.66 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

.80 

.96 

*.76 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

1.26 

1.30 

*L20 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

3.76 

4.00 

*3.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2%....  1 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

.Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Synip.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBEIRRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10....„ .  6.00  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  . 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.. 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.. 


.80 

.80 

.90 


6.60  6.26 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz .  . . 

10  oz.  .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _  2.46  *1-90 

Flat.  No.  % . . .  1.36  _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % - -  .70  t.85 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.35 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 90  t-80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1-26  1.00 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . *3.16 

%  Oil,  keys .  *8.30 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless — .... - ....  ........  *8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . *8.00 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.96 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  % .  6.75 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 12.50 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  ........ 

Striped,  %s  . 6.26  6.25 

Striped.  1st  .  9.25  . 

Yellow,  <148,  Fancy . . . .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow.  Is  . . . .  18.66  . 
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Safe  ■  T  ■ 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts’’. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  an}"  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-MUs  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Then  it  a  taoing  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MODERNIZED 

School  Trustee — Have  you  made  any  improvements 
in  your  new  school  readers? 

Book  Salesman — ^Yes,  indeed,  everything  is  revised. 
We  have  even  rewritten  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket”  to 
the  title  of  “The  Sterilized  Faucet.” 


NOT  GUILTY 

There  was  a  fearful  crash  as  the  train  struck  the 
car.  A  few  seconds  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickens  crawled 
out  of  the  wreckage.  Mrs.  Pickens  opened  her  mouth 
to  say  something,  but  her  husband  stopped  her. 

“Never  mind  talking,”  he  snapped;  “I  got  my  end 
of  the  car  across.  You  were  driving  the  back  seat  and 
if  you  let  it  get  hit  it’s  no  fault  of  mine!” 


SUSPICIOUS 

A  butcher,  hearing  a  boy  whistling  outside  his  shop, 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  boy’s  conduct. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  grating  noise?”  he 
questioned  sharply. 

“I’ve  lost  my  dog,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Well,”  the  butcher  asked,  “why  do  you  suppose 
I’ve  got  your  dog?” 

“I  don’t  know,  mister,”  replied  the  boy,  “but  every 
time  I  whistle  those  sausages  seem  to  move.” 


BEAT  HIM  'TO  IT 

Farmer — Doctor,  my  horse  has  the  heaves — 

Doctor — You  had  better  consult  a  Veterinary. 
Farmer — Let  me  finish.  I  did,  and  he  told  me  to 
blow  a  certain  powder  up  the  horse’s  nose  through  a 
quill. 

Doctor — What  has  this  to  do  with — 

Farmer — I  need  treatment.  The  horse  blew  first. 


APPROVED 

“Are  you  laughing  at  me?”  demanded  the  irate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  his  class. 

“No,”  came  the  answer  in  chorus. 

“Well,”  insisted  the  professor,  “what  else  is  there 
in  the  room  to  laugh  at?” 


HIS  VERSION 

Kindly  Old  Lady — Could  you  tell  me,  my  good  man, 
whether  this  boat  is  going  up  or  down? 

Rough  Old  Salt — I  dunno,  mum,  sometimes  I  think 
she’s  going  up,  for  her  bilers  ain’t  none  too  good ;  and 
other  times  I  think  she’s  going  down  ’cause  her  hull 
is  leaky. 


STOP 

A  sign  in  a  rural  cemetery  reads:  “Persons  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  picking  flowers  from  any  but  their  own 
graves.” 
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KITTREDGE 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un- 
J|y  der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and  |v 

should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
B  Mi  pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 

||M  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the  yM 

wear  and  stretch. 

Kee^  detachable  chain  of  Proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
%  ij  T  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  '  " 

:.  Sept.  8, 1914  sProckets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 

and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exactins  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  6. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


